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PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN.* 


Tuts is one of those books which make men perceive the move- 
ment of ‘‘ the inaudible and noiseless foot of time,”’ the absence of 
finality in political affairs, the potent and yet restricted capacities 
of human nature. I suppose that all the contemporaries of its 
author, if asked what principle was accepted as the most axiomatic 
in the political education of their youth, and the most dominant 
in practical politics till within the last twenty years, would reply 
—the principle of individual liberty. Between 1860 and 1870 
the young man who, in the public schools or the Univer- 
sities, ventured to doubt whether Liberalism or laisser faire 
was the panacea for all human ills was regarded by most of 
his fellows either as a philosopher or a Tory, whose opinions 
were too advanced or too old-fashioned to require considera- 
tion. In every department of thought and action this was 
the general starting point. The philosophy of constitutional 
Government was supposed to be condensed in the phrase of the 
French doctrinaires, ‘‘ Le roi régne mais ne gouverne pas.” The 
philosophy of commerce was summed up in the doctrine of Free 
Trade; let England, it was said, once apply this principle, and the 
common sense of mankind would soon lead them to follow her 
example. Freedom of speech on the platform and in the Press was 
to be absolute; England’s main glory was exposed in the words 
of the Laureate, that there ‘‘a man may speak the thing he 
will.” As to the Colonies, self-government was to solve all 
difficulties. If Colonial self-government led to final separation from 
the Mother Country, no matter; on a famous occasion, it may be 
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remembered, one of our great Colonies was told in lofty language 
that if she were discontented it was quite open to her “‘ to take up 
her burden and depart.”” Generally speaking, the golden rule of 
life was held to be that the individual should be severely let alone, 
so long as he did not infringe any of the recognized rights of 
Society, and that the action of the State in all matters connected 
with property or morals should be confined within the narrowest 
limits. 

We have now-a-days only to open our eyes to see that every one 
of the propositions enumerated above has been flatly negatived, 
either by existing facts or by the opinions of very powerful, perhaps 
the most powerful, sections of modern society. It will scarcely be 
denied that Germany is a constitutionally governed State; but 
what would be thought of the man who should apply to the 
constitution of that Empire the principle that the Emperor should 
reign but not govern? A perusal of the Report of the Parnell 
Commission would perhaps be the best corrective of the opinion, if 
it were anywhere seriously entertained, that unrestricted freedom of 
speech is a sure safety-valve for political wrongs. SirCharles Dilke’s 
volumes contain a striking commentary on the other axioms once 
cherished as the foundations of the Liberal belief. They show us 
that where there was once an easy indifference as to the mainten- 
ance Of any connection between the Mother Country and her 
Colonies, the best intellects of all parties are now engaged in 
considering how the unity of the British Empire can be most firmly 
cemented. They emphasize the fact that every important British 
Colony has either abandoned, or is on the point of abandoning, a 
policy of Free Trade in favour of a policy of Protection. And, 
finally, they show that in the most democratic portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, the Australian Colonies, the belief in the 
virtue of the principle of laisser faire has given way to an equally 
firm conviction of the efficacy of State Socialism. 

The causes of this vast change in public opinion are not obscure. 
In the first place, it is felt that the doctrines of the distinguished 
writers and thinkers of the last generation, though containing a 
large element of truth, and though contributing greatly to lucidity 
and. potency of style, are not the whole truth; and that it is, in 
fact, impossible to determine so complex a thing as life and conduct 
by the operation of any single abstract principle. In the second 
place, it is evident that, while the main factor in the political 
situation between 1830 and 1870 was furnished by the middle 
classes, which were naturally enamoured of the principle of Liberty, 
political supremacy has now passed to the working classes, who 
regard the problems of existence from a very different point of 
view. The statesman, therefore, who works for the welfare of his 
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country as a whole, and not for any particular class or section of 
it, must take into account not only what may be called the physi- 
cal conditions of the situation, but those which are created by the 
peculiar views and feelings of the most powerful, or at least the 
most numerous, section of the community. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s contribution towards the solution of our 
social and Imperial difficulties is of the greatest importance, not 
only on account of the able manner in which he has discussed them, _ 
but also from the weight attaching his wide political experience. 
Even as a young man he was honourably distinguished among 
politicians by the large views he entertained of this country’s 
Imperial duties at a time when the doctrine of the “silver 
streak’? and of absolute ‘‘non-intervention” was in the ascen- 
dant, and when the minds of all our leading statesmen seemed 
to be immersed in the excitement of parochial and party politics. 
The phrase ‘‘ Greater Britain,” so happily expressive of England’s 
Imperial position, is due to a book which he published after 
making a journey round the world as soon as he had completed 
his University career. This title is preserved and extended 
in the volume now under consideration, which he describes with 
justice as ‘‘a treatise on the present position of Greater Britain, 
in which special attention has been given to the relations of the 
English-speaking countries with one another, and to the com- 
parative politics of the countries under British Government.” 
The greater portion of the work is occupied with a description of 
the actual social and political conditions of the great self-govern- 
ing British Colonies—conditions which constitute a large portion 
of the problem as to the means by which the Empire should 
be consolidated; of the military and political questions con- 
nected with the government of India; of facts and possibilities 
involved in the Government of the Crown Colonies; but perhaps 
the most interesting chapters are those which are devoted to a 
consideration of the Future Relations of the Mother Country with 
the rest of the Empire, and to the question of Imperial Defence. 
{ shall attempt in this paper to state concisely the main problems 
connected with the maintenance of the British Empire, as these 
are set forth in Sir Charles Dilke’s volumes, and to indicate the 
impressions which his treatment of the different questions leaves 
on the mind when considered from a Conservative point of 
view. 

These problems may be conveniently divided into three classes. 
(1) The effect which is likely to be produced by Colonial legis- 
lation on the legislation of the Mother Country. (2) The possi- 
bilities of a closer commercial connection between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies. (3) The possibilities of a closer political 
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union between the Mother Country and the Colonies for the 
purposes of Imperial Defence. 

(1) The following passage from Sir Charles Dilke’s book shows 
the tendency of his opinions with regard to the first of these 
problems :— 

In many matters we have followed the example of our Colonies. On the other hand, 
they have taken fresh strides towards Democracy, as, for example, in the wide-spread 
adoption of the principle of the payment of members of Parliament, and—in 
Australasia—of the principle of the graduation of death duties according to the 
amount of property bequeathed. In these points, too, we shall follow them, and their 
present position shows them with good results. No possibility exists of contending 
that Colonial, any more than American, Democracy has crushed out individuality of 
character, as Alexis de Tocqueville thought it would, while the cheerfulness and 
pleasantness of life in our self-governing Colonies—more remarkable, on the whole, 
in the Southern Colonies than in the United States—allow us to draw a picture of a 
beautiful national existence as the future state of New Zealand and Australia, of 
South Africa, and of Canada, so far as climate admits, with the certainty that it will 


be realised. 

For the purposes of political instruction to ourselves, an 
examination of legislative tendencies in Australia is, as Sir 
Charles Dilke shows, most suggestive. There, as in England, 
political supremacy inclines to concentrate itself in the hands of 
the organized working classes in the great towns ; there, as with 
us, there is a question as to the ownership of the land; and there, 
also, is the ever present difficulty as to the relations that should 
exist between the State and the individual. To watch political 
forces at work in a community of the same kindred as our own, 
but far more democratic, is to obtain the means of forming a 
correct estimate of the strength of these forces in English society. 

The main object of the ruling classes in Australia is evidently to 
secure for the majority of the community an existence of as much 
material comfort, and coloured with as much taste and refinement, 
as is compatible with the conditions of physical labour. Such an 
object must attract the sympathy of all humane and reasonable 
minds, provided that it is prosecuted by means consistent with 
justice and equity. By what legislation, then, have the majority 
in the Australian Colonies endeavoured to attain their end ? 

In the first place, Sir Charles Dilke assures us that they are 
careful to steer clear of the revolutionary methods which appear 
to be in favour with a certain section of the working classes in 
Great Britain. The Australian workman desires to become 
possessed of as much freehold land as will enable him to procure 
rational enjoyment during the hours he can call his own. He 
finds certain difficulties in his path, in consequence of the absorp- 
tion of the larger part of the land in the early days of Australian 
colonization by a limited number of individuals. Nevertheless, 
while the policy of land nationalization, which is so hotly com- 
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mended by our own Socialists, finds in Australia but few adherents, 
a large proportion of the population acquire land with comparative 
facility. 

Many artisans [says Sir Charles] Dilke in from ten to twelve years from the time of 
their marriage and settling down as house-holders, are possessors of a freehold house 
and garden of from five to seven hundred pounds value, and there are whole suburbs 
of Melbourne which are inhabited by these working-men proprietors. Their cottages 
are neat, and the interiors show a great deal of taste, while the state of the gardens 
bears evidence of horticultural skill. It may be said that half the people in Melbourne 


live in houses of their own, and that more than half the working people are proprietors 
of house and land. 


The maintenance of high wages, together with such legislation 
as tends to facilitate the transfer and distribution of land, is the 
key-note of policy in the Australian Colonies, and the immediate 
measures by which this policy is translated into action are: (1) 
the restriction of immigration as far as it tends to make labour 
cheap; (2) the protection of native industry; (3) graduated 
succession duties on landed property. On the whole, it can 
hardly be contended that any community is debarred by laws 
human or divine from availing itself of the first and second of these 
methods as instruments of self-defence; nor does it appear that 
in their land legislation the Australians, under their peculiar 
circumstances, have pushed the third principle to illegitimate 
lengths. The succession duty in Victoria is graduated from 1 to 
10 per cent. of the property which passes. In New South Wales 
the maximum is 5 per cent., and in New Zealand 13 per cent. 

With regard to the machinery by which this policy is carried 
out, as each self- governed colony attains a more distinct conscious- 
ness of its own independence, so do its political methods tend to 
become more democratic. In all the Colonies the suffrage is widely 
extended; in a few—but these are the exceptions—there is a 
shadow of minority representation ; most of them possess a second 
Chamber, constituted in some manner other than by election, but 
exercising little power. Speaking broadly, the majority in every 
one of the Australian communities has absolute sway. With such 
unrestrained power, it speaks volumes for the political instinct of 
the Anglo-Saxon race that indications of tyranny on the part of 
the majority are almost absent in Australia. The State interferes 
to the extent of determining the hours of labour, and controlling the 
machinery of social life where the convenience of ‘all is concerned ; 
but it does not encroach upon the rights of property or opinion. 
On this point the following passage from Sir Charles Dilke’s book 
deserves the closest attention :— 


Mr. Goschen has described Australia as a paradise of /a’sser faire, but he must 
have been singularly misinformed. Railways are everywhere in the hands of the 
State, which does not treat them as mere investments, but uses its power over them 
ite the full for the comfort of the inhabitants. No one in the Colonies now struggles 
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against the State ownership of railroads, and to those in England who think the 
Australians in the wrong upon this point, they answer that the reasons which we give 
in our books for Government carrying on post-office work apply equally to railways. 
They tell us that we are in the habit of arguing that if the postal service were left to 
private enterprise the smaller places would be without a pust, or would be charged 
more heavily for it than the large and wealthy cities. They quote us as saying that 
in the towns in which the service pays there would, under private enterprise, be com- 
petition, with the result of duplication of servants, of offices, and of plant, involving 
waste to the community; and they insist that this and our other arguments about posts 
are true, but are equally applicable to railways. It is very generally believed in our 
South Sea Colonies that the future of democratic States will more and more point to 
the conducting of public enterprises by Government, Parliament not attempting to inter- 
fere in the details of the management, but supporting Government in selecting experts to 
serve as commissioners, on the principle now adopted in the Railway Commissions of the 
Australasian Colonies. Just as the meetings in Eng'and of borough surveyors and of 
medical officers of health bring about constant improvement in sanitary machinery, so, 
the Australians think, conferences of the experts employed in the management of 
public enterprises will lead to continual improvement in the management, without that 
waste which is inevitable under a competitive system. Education is generally free, or 
virtually free; labour is more controlled than it is at home. The State interferes in 
agriculture by means of bounties, and in many matters in which the advocates of 
laisser faire would be the first to deprecate its action; and public works are set on 
foot for the benefit of the unemployed. In some Colonies the Government owns the 
waterworks of the great towns, and in almost all it contributes liberally towards 
charities and hospitals. But while State Socialism prospers in the Colonies there 
remains the amazing fact—startling to all Englishmen, whether they are under the 
influence of the attractions of modern Socialism, or whether they fear it as the terror 
of their dream—that there is no Socialism, other than State Socialism, wort!: mention- 
ing in the Queen’s dominions outside Great Britain. 


In considering the effect which colonial legislation of this kind 
is likely to produce upon the legislation of the Mother Country, 
Sir Charles Dilke, though he is laudably careful to put forward 
only what “the Australians think,” clearly shows, as appears in 
a passage I have previously cited, that he believes we shall do 
well to follow their example. With great sagacity, he argues in 
another place; ‘‘It is at least possible that, as the future of the 
English Liberal Party may lie in the direction of that Kuropean 
Socialism which I have called Revolutionary or Democratic, the 
future of the English Conservative. Party, in the increasing 
strength of Socialistic opinions, may lie wholly away from the 
doctrines of their former opponents of the Manchester School 
and in the direction of the State Socialism of the Australian type.” 
Assuming that we are to be so tyrannised over by our political 
machinery that, to the end of time, we must always be alternately 
governed by two parties, each holding cut-and-dry principles of 
an opposite tendency, this forecast of events appears to me as 
probable as it is ingenious. If, on the other hand, the common 
sense of the whole nation is to prevail over our factions, I cannot. 
see why we should be driven to any such application of abstract 
principle. We have every reason to be grateful to the Australian 
Colonies for proving, alike to our doctrinaires and our statesmen, 
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that communities may flourish by a reasonable application of the 
principle of State Socialism as well as on the principle of laisser 
Jaire. But we surely need notin our political old age go to the 
homes of our children to learn how to manage our own business. 
The Colonial Governments are almost pure democracies. England 
is not, and Conservatives at least hope it never will be, a demo- 
cracy; we have contrived to preserve an unbroken and, on the 
whole, a glorious political existence by blending in the State the 
principles of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy. Why, then, 
should we seek to apply, without mitigation, to our own society 
principles of action which have been found to work successfully in 
another society constituted on very different lines? The payment 
of members of legislative Houses may be right and proper in demo- 
cratic communities, in which the member is merely a delegate 
representing the opinion of a governing majority, but not fitting 
in a country like England, where he is still something of a repre- 
sentative, elected to sit in the Great Council of the realm. Suc- 
cession duties are an equitable source of taxation, and, equitably 
applied, will doubtless tend to promote an object which all Con- 
servatives should desire, an increase in the number of those who 
have interest in landed property ; but it would surely be the height 
of folly and injustice to turn them into a weapon of attack against 
the landlords of England in the same manner as they have been 
avowedly used, under totally different circumstances, against the 
“squatters” of Australia. A State, it is plain, may make and 
manage with great success its own railways, but where railways 
have been made and managed on the principle of laisser faire, the 
right principle would seem to be for the State only to exercise such 
an amount of control over them as may ensure the full convenience 
of the public which uses them; or, at any rate, not to take pos- 
session of them until it has been proved that the object for which 
they exist cannot be attained under private management. 

(2) Hitherto I have discussed the effect which different parts of 
the British Empire may mutually produce upon their internal 
legislation. Buta yet more interesting problem lies in the possi- 
bilities of the consolidation of the Empire as a whole. Three 
courses seem to lie before the British Empire: (1) It may either 
proceed on the existing lines, that is to say without anything like 
concerted action between the Mother Country and her Colonies for 
Imperial purposes, though the connecting tie of sentiment is pre- 
served ; or (2), the Colonies may in time assert an independent 
claim to exist as separate nations, or as part of other nations; or 
(3), the Empire may be united in some form of Federation. Sir 
Charles Dilke, as usual, discusses these various courses with a 
perfectly open mind. He seems to set aside the third as not 
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being at present within “‘ the-range of practical politics.” For 
the second he has plainly no liking ; and indeed it is sufficiently 
evident that supposing, for example, ‘‘the Australian continent 
should separate its destinies from our own, a certain consequent 
narrowness of the interests of life would be a result perceptible 
on both sides.” He appears on the whole inclined to trust to the 
principle of laisser faire, or ‘‘the operation of natural causes 
which at present hold together the British Empire.” With regard 
to Canada in particular his opinion in this direction is pro- 
nounced :— 

It is, as I have said, sometimes asserted that the only possible paths for Canada 
lead to annexation, to independence, or to Imperial Federation, with a limited customs 
union; but I cannot myself see any reason why Canada, if she takes those reasonable 
steps for her own defence wh:ch are a condition of the existence of a self-respecting 


nation, should not, if she so wishes, work out a prosperous destiny for herself under 
her present relations with the British Crown. 


The only answer to this is that, assuming Canada to increase in 
wealth and population to an extent proportionate to her ‘‘ prosper- 
ous destiny,” it is almost certain that questions will arise both 
between herself and the Mother Country, and herself and the 
United States, which will make the maintenance of the status quo 
impracticable ; and the drift of popular opinion must accordingly 
urge her into one or other of the alternative channels indicated in 
the extract just given. 

Many of those who, like myself, hold that Imperial Federation 
should at least be the aim of all those who seek for the main- 
tenance of the British Empire, will agree with Sir Charles Dilke 
in thinking that the particular form under which Federation would 
be possible has not yet been defined. The political form of such 
an Empire would in fact be only the coping stone of a union the 
substance of which had previously been secured by the force of 
circumstances. For myself, I venture to express the belief 
that the first stage on the road will be reached as soon as 
the Empire generally, and more. particularly the Mother 
Country, recognizes the advantages that may be secured from an 
Imperial Customs tariff. The difficulties in the way of such an 
arrangement are, of course, obvious; but they arise almost 
entirely out of the selfishness of human nature, and from the 
difficulty which each individual has in perceiving that his own 
interests are bound up in those of society. These are well illus- 
trated by the reluctance exhibited by each Australian Colony to 
consider some scheme of Colonial Federation lest the financial 
interests of any section of its inhabitants should be injuriously 
affected. They are illustrated, too, by the vehemence displayed by 
the followers of Cobden in England in defence of their own dogmas. 


Cobden’s motto might well have been : 
Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati. 
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But when a nation comes to perceive that it is something more 
than a number of individual consumers, and that cheapness is 
not the noblest end of national endeavour, a vast step has been 
taken towards the adoption of a sounder standard of life. No one 
can fail to perceive that the men of this generation in England, 
including the most distinguished professors of political economy, 
reason on the question from principles different from those which 
were regarded twenty-five years ago as axiomatic. The change 
has doubtless arisen partly from a perception that Cobden’s con- 
fident anticipation of the universal acceptance of the doctrines of 
Free Trade has been utterly falsified by the event; and partly, 
as I have said before, from the fact that the working classes, now 
the strongest political force in the-country, consider the matter 
from premises which were not included in the philosophy of the 
middle-class economists of the last generation. Hence it seems 
to be extremely probable that, if any well organized body of 
colonial opinion were to attempt to co-operate with opinion in the 
Mother Country for promoting a scheme of commercial reciprocity, 
it would approach its task under favourable conditions. The 
elements of such an organization are not wanting in tho Colonies. 
At the Conference called by Mr. Stanhope in 1887, Mr. Hofmeyr, 
one of the most influential politicians in South Africa, put forward 
a scheme for ‘‘ promoting a closer union between the various parts 
of the British Empire by means of an Imperial tariff of customs ”’ ; 
and the movement in the came direction in Canada, which led to 
an important debate in the Dominion Parliament in 1889, meets 
with a large amount of public support. When Sir Charles Dilke 
says that ‘‘the popularity of such a scheme in the Mother Country 
will be problematical, to say the least,’’ he seems to me to be 
regarding this part of the Imperial problem rather with the eye of 
an old-fashioned philosophy than with the clairvoyance which he 
almost invariably displays in his judgment of actual facts. 

(3) The same can certainly not be said of his remarks on the 
all-important question of Imperial Defence. Nothing can be more 
exhaustive and sagacious than his treatment of this problem in its 
entire extent, and his remarks are the more valuable as they show 
not only statesmanlike comprehension but military understanding. 
As to that part of Imperial Defence in which the Mother Country 
is mainly, if not exclusively, concerned, namely the defence of 
India, his observations point to the great difficulty in which we 
are placed through the makeshift methods of our Parliamentary 
system. 


If [says he] it were a mature, decided and well-known policy that Great Britain 
would resist with all her strength the partition of Afghanistan, or the settlement of 
Russia at Herat and Balkh, much of the expenditure which is now becoming necessary 
might be avoided. I have shown that we ure in a position, as soon as a few necessary 
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but not very considerable measures are completed, to repulse any attack which might be 
made from such a distance as the present Russian frontier. It is, however, impossible 
to be blind to the risk there is that that frontier may before long be advanced—chiefly 
through people at home not realising the true facts of the position—and further mili- 
tary measures become necessary. It is commonly assumed by soldiers that we suffer 
in India and in England by the politician’s unwillingness to risk his position by telling 
the people unpalatable truths. The timidity is foolish, and statesmen would find it 
wisest to speak out. If, for example, Mr. Stanhope had refused to reduce artillery in 
1887, and told the public why he did so, he would have gained rather than have lost in 
strength. . 

No doubt. But what is to be expected when not only is the 
Parliamentary statesman fearful of proposing any increase of 
military expenditure, but when an Indian debate in the House 
of Commons is chiefly regarded as a happy hunting-ground for 
the faddist who desires above all things the suppression of the 
opium trade, or for the doctrinaire who thinks matters will 
never be right in the East till India is blessed with a system of 
representative government ? One thing alone is likely to secure 
for us a steadfast and intelligible external policy ; and that is the 
growth in all parts of the Empire of the sense of what are 
Imperial interests as distinguished from matters of purely local 
concern. It is for this reason that those who look forward to the 
ultimate Federation of the Empire desire eagerly the advancement 
of the idea underlying the policy suggested by Mr. Hofmeyr. 
Could it once be brought home to the minds of all British subjects 
that the prosperity of every portion of the British Empire depends 
upon the development of the commerce of the Imperial realm as a 
whole, it would not be difficult for them to proceed to the logical 
conclusion that this end could be best attained by the establish- 
ment of a Customs union, the revenues from which should be 
apportioned to the purposes of Imperial Defence. This is an idea 
which may not yet be ripe for political treatment; but even now 
there are considerations which may suggest to the Colonies most 
inclined to assert their claim to independent national existence the 
advantages of the Imperial tie, and the consequent responsibility 
imposed upon them of sharing with England the burdens which 
this imposes. Supposing, for example, Australia to be at once 
Federated and independent, is it not conceivable that a question 
respecting immigration might arise between the new nation and 
the great power of China which might cause the former to regret 
the severance of the British connection ? 

We may hope, therefore, that a sense of danger, even with an 
imperfect appreciation of the advantages of Imperial unity, will 
cause our Colonial kinsmen to desire a closer political partnership 
with their common parent. Sir Charles Dilke has defined in the 
most lucid manner the military measures which would have to be 
adopted before such co-operation could be made effective. 
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The main thing [says he] needed for a joint organization of the whole of the defensive 
forces of the Empire is the creation of a bedy of men whose duty it would be to consider 
the questions raised and to work out the answers. The problem is more difficult for 
the British Empire than for any other State, and yet we are the only Power spending 
vast sums upon defence who have no general Staff. A general Staff needs a chief of the 
Staff at the head of it, who in our country would be as"he is in France, the right-hand 
man of the Minister of War, while in Germany he is the adviser of the Emperor, who 
commands in chief himself, as well as of the Minister of War. The duty of a general 
Staff is to teach the art of war, and advise on all matters relating to plans of campaign, 
and the organization necessary to make them successful. There is little hope of our 
ever being ready for war or carrying out a military Federation of the Empire, or, indeed, 
even organizing the home forces, until we possess a well organized general Staff. That 
office must be no slavish copy of the Prussian office, excellent though the Prussian 
system is, but must give us at the least what every other army has in the shape of a 
powerful Staff Department. 

Admirable. But we have not yet arrived in England at a period 
when everything is to be left to military administrators. Who, 
then, is to control this highly efficient but formidable department ? 
The House of Commons ? The mere suggestion is absurd. It could 
only be justly and rightly controlled by some body representing the 
powers of the Empire as a whole. And in what manner is this 
body to be constituted? Once more, though not immediately in 
this connection, Sir Charles Dilke suggests the one practicable 
course. 

It must [he says] I think be admitted, whatever the political opinions or predis- 
positions of those who deal with the question, that, even supposing that the obstacles 
to a Customs union vould be avoided, the conduct of foreign affairs and of wars would 
offer immense difficulties under a Federation covering enormous distances, unless it were 
accompanied by an increase in the power of the Crown. If the Australians and the 
people of the United Kingdom were willing to give the Crown in military affairs and in 
foreign affairs the same predominance which is assigned to it under the Austro- 
Hungarian Constitution, or by the practice of the German Empire, no doubt many 
difficulties would be at an end; but the assent of the people of the United Kingdom, of 
New South Wales, and of Queensland to such a system would be doubtful, to say the 
least. 

Just in the same way Sir Charles Dilke, I have already shown, 
thinks that the popularity in England of an Imperial Customs 
union would be “problematical.” I cannot but suspect that in 
each case the difficulty in his mind is caused by old party pre- 
possessions, which are by no means identical with popular instincts. 
The Radical Party has historically associated itself with the prin- 
ciple of Free Trade; its traditions are all in favour of the limita- 
tion of the powers of the Crown. But with the English people as 
a whole the rule of action must necessarily be salus populi suprema 
lex. The people regard the Crown as a thoroughly representative 
part of the Constitution; and, what is more, it is the only part 
of the Constitution which represents all parts of the Empire. 
The opinion of the House of Commons is little or nothing to the 
Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, or to the various legis- 
lative Houses in the great Australian Colonies; but the name of 
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the Queen inspires as much loyalty and affection in these bodies 
as in any assembly of the United Kingdom. It is extremely 
unlikely that the Colonies would be alarmed at the ridiculous 
bogy of the personal power of the Crown, which was dressed up 
with some success for party purposes in England in 1878. If they 
perceive that by strengthening the power of the Crown they 
confirm their own security, and promote the organization of the 
Empire as a whole, they will scarcely withhold their assent from 
such measures as may be required to secure this end. 

It will easily be perceived that the great problem, out of which 
spring all the other problems discussed by Sir Charles Dilke, is the 
Struggle for Existence. The conflict between the Haves and the 
Have Nots is proceeding internally in each organized society, and 
between the rival nations who are striving for supremacy on the 
earth’s surface. In many respects Greater Britain is placed in a 
position of singular advantage for discovering such a solution as is 
satisfactory and possible in what, by the nature of things, must 
remain a problem to the end of time. Our long experience of civil 
and political liberty has enabled us to face difficulties with courage 
and moderation, and to decide with fairness between conflicting 
interests, while at the same time it has developed a spirit of 
individual enterprise which has established our race in firm local 
habitations in every portion of the globe. But the very spirit 
which has made Englishmen supreme in municipal government, 
in commerce, in exploration, in athletic sports, has caused them 
to restrict within the narrowest limits the central functions of the 
State, so that now, when the duties of Empire are forced upon our 
notice, we are lacking in the organization required to discharge 
them. Yet we cannot escape from the problems we have created 
for ourselves. Somehow or other we shall have to deal with the 
questions raised by the rapid growth of our self-governing 
Colonies, by the advance of Russia upon India, by the competition 
of other nations with England in the markets of the world. The 
courses that lie before us seen to be obvious. We may proceed 
pusillanimously along the road of laisser faire and let things 
drift. In this case, the British Empire must gradually fall to 
pieces; England herself must sink into the position that Gold- 
smith long ago predicted for her ; while the Colonies, severed from 
their parent stem, will hardly fail to experience a shrinking in all 
the nobler energies of national life. The other and the more 
manly path—the only one worthy of “‘an old and haughty nation 
proud in arms ”—is to organize the vast and scattered forces 
which the principle of Liberty has generated. Every man who 
values the integrity of the British Empire should proceed in the 
same spirit as Sir Charles Dilke, and in the first place make 
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himself master of the Imperial elements in the problem. I 
venture to think his next duty will be to take the consideration of 
the matter altogether out of the region of Party, and to range 
himself, as a loyal subject, on the side of the Crown as the 
symbol and representative of the unity of the British Empire. 
When a great body of loyal and moderate opinion is thus created, 
it will be easy for it to perceive that the only body which can 
effectively represent it is a Council of the kind partially indicated 
by Sir Charles Dilke, an assembly of experts—political, legal, 
naval, military—possessing the confidence of the people in the 
different portions of the Empire, summoned by the Sovereign, and 
entrusted with full power for the administration of Imperial 
defence. It is not very difficult to imagine how such a Council 
could be constituted. The obstacles in the way of its formation 
would be rather moral than physical, for, scattered as our Empire 
is, it abounds in resources, and science is every day levelling 
the impediments created by distance. The real task is to get 
every British subject to rise to the height of the idea embodied in 
the favourite phrase of the Duke of Wellington, the Society of the 
British Empire. Hoc opus, hic labor est. Fortunately for the 
future of England, there are indications that the nobler minds 
among the statesmen of both our great Parties are ready to lead 
their followers along this more excellent way. 


W. J. CourtHore. 
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GREAT AND BIG. 


A DIALoave. 


Time, Summer. Two persons in the prime of life, and of opposite 
sexes, converse beneath a starlit sky. 

He.—It’s very queer that those are all suns, with planets, and 
moons, and asteroids, and things. 

She.—The feeling it always gives me to remember that, is that 
we are such atoms, and that our affairs matter so very little. 

He.—My affairs matter a great deal; and so do yours. 

She.—You and I are only two people out of all the people in the 
world, and the world is only one planet belonging to one little star 
out of all the stars there are. We are certainly atoms, unless we 
are molecules, or whatever you call the smallest sort of things. 

He.—But we are not the smallest sort of things. We are bigger 
than microbes. We may have squashed a million in the last 
minute. 

She.—Well, microbes matter even less than we do; only it’s so 
little less that it makes no difference. 

He.—How do you know microbes matter less than we do? 

She.—There are so many of them. 

He.—There are so many of us. Perhaps in some other planet 
there are as many human beings as there are microbes here, and 
no microbes at all. 

She.—Then, if there are so many of us, how can any one of us 
matter ? 

He.—I don’t say any of us do, except the few that I know 
about. I matter. You matter. The Prime Minister matters. 
We matter. 

She.—You (plural) matter. They matter. Your own declension 
contradicts you. 

He.—I beg your pardon. I stopped short of the third person 
plural. They don’t matter—to me—and I don’t know whether 
they do or not to anyone else. 

She.—You are full of inconsistency. You began by saying that 
human beings were of consequence, and now you say most of them 
are not. 

He.—It is possible that some human beings may be of conse- 
quence and others not. But I didn’t say any of them weren’t. 
I said I did not know whether they were or not. 

She.—Well, I say none of them are, compared to the stars. 
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He.—You are of more importance than a star. Please observe 
that I am not paying you a shallow compliment, but stating a 
scientific fact, or, at least, expressing a scientific opinion. 

She.—There are a million stars, and only one me. They are 
each of them a million times bigger than I am. Therefore, taken 
all together, they are of more importance even than I am., 

He.—I do not think you have sufficiently mastered the difference 
between greatness and bigness. 

She.—I do not think it at all likely that I have. 

He.—It is a not infrequent confusion of ideas. May I preach ? 

She.—If you like. I will interrupt you when you get tiresome. 

He.—-Thank you. A thing, or a number, which is extremely big 
is not necessarily imposing, or important, or interesting, or, to put 
it shortly, great. I will explain this by an example. America is 
big—very big—and full of bignesses. I mean the United States. 
Most of the Americans think it is great, but they are mistaken. I 
don’t say there is nothing great about it, but its bignesses are not 
great. There is a man called Carnegie, and he wrote a book, and 
boasted that if all the cows in America were put standing nose to 
tail and four abreast, they would go once and a half round the 
world. There is nothing great in that. A cow is a very interest- 
ing beast, and to be the owner of a tame cow is a very remarkable 
thing. But when you have got one, or at any rate half-a-dozen, it 
is not much more remarkable to have six million or six thousand 
million, if you have fields to put them in and people to milk them. 
It is mere repetition of what you did before. 

She.—The second million would be dull. 

He.—And so is the second hundred. Am I to take your obser- 
vation as a signal that I have become tiresome ? 

She.—You may go on. 

He.—There was another man, only I disremember his name, 
who wrote another book—or perhaps it was a woman—who made 


an observation in the same spirit about Chicago. Chicago is full 
of corn and pigs. 


She.—I have heard of it. ; 

He.—And it was burnt down. I forget exactly when, but some 
time in the last twenty years. Well, in this novel—did I say the 
book was a novel? If not, I should have. In this novel the 
people livéd at Chicago, and they watched it being burnt down. 
And a man said that though it was a nuisance to have their 
houses burnt, if was consoling to reflect that it was the biggest fire 
in the world, and that the Fire of London was nothing to it. 
Now that twenty years have passed, the Fire of London is as 
famous as ever, and if you mentioned the fire of Chicago to a 
casual, well-educated person, he would ask which one you meant, 
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and whether it hadn’t been burnt down several times. I once 
mentioned this passage to a lady, who said, ‘ Yes, it was a very 
unimportant fire, because there was nothing burnt that couldn’t be 
put up again directly.” Thus we see that the fire of Chicago 
was bigger than the Fire of London, but also much smaller, sup- 
posing “‘small” to be the opposite of great. A big fire is one 
where there are a great many long and thick flames, covering a 
quantity of space. A great fire is one which burns something in- 
teresting or important. A very little fire might burn, let us say, 
an Archbishop of Canterbury, or Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day,” but it 
would be a great fire. 

She.—It would indeed. 

He.—A thing may be great partly because it is big, but my 
point is that bigness alone can never make anything great. 

She.—I don’t disagree—at present—as far as concerns fires on 
earth, but you know you’ve got to get to fires in the sky. 

He.—Your rebuke is just. 

She.—I wasn’t rebuking. 

He.—The connection with the stars is this. All we really know 
about them—of course, I assume that everything astronomers say 
is true 

She.—They don’t all say the same. 

He.—No; but I assume that the one who spoke last spoke the 
truth, and I go on believing what he said until somebody else con- 
tradicts him, or, of course, until he contradicts himself. 

She.—What an elastic form of belief. 

He.—It is called faith. But, as I was saying, all we really 
know about the stars is that they are extremely big, an exceed- 
ingly long way off, and most of them, apparently, very hot. I 
gathered from what you said just now that the sight of them 
conveys to your mind impressions of vastness and awe, and of 
your own comparative littleness. 

She.—So it does. 

He.—That is because you have, if you will allow me to say so, 
a naturally powerful and sedulously cultivated imagination. You 
compare your own size, and the distances you are accustomed to have 
to do with, to the size of the stars and the distances between them. 
You appear to yourself, by the sudden comparison, infinitesimally 
small, and then you are awed. That’s all right until you get to 
being awed, but at that point you make an arbitrary assumption. 
You observe that green star ? 

She.—Yes. 

He.—We could find out its name if we looked in a book, but for 
the present it does not matter. Let us suppose it is a hundred 
billion miles off. I don’t believe it is, but that doesn’t matter 
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either. Now, just consider what that means. If you had to go to 
it, straight from here, and supposing that you could go to it, and 
that other stars or moons or things wouldn’t get in the way, as 
soon as you got out of our atmosphere (and, indeed, before) each 
mile that you went would be very like the other. While we are 
supposing you to be able to go, we may as well suppose you to be 
able to go with extreme rapidity. Suppose you went a billion miles 
a day, it would take you a hundred days, which is about three 
months and a week. That would be going very fast, because a billion 
miles a day is more than forty thousand million miles an hour, and 
that’s—how much ?—more than six hundred million miles a 
minute. So it’s six hundred million times as quick as a train. 
At that extravagant pace, you would not get to the green star for 
more than three months. And all that way each hundred miles 
would look practically just the same as the hundred miles on either 
side of it. That’s not awfulness. It’s merely wearisome repe- 
tition. It’s as bad as the two million cows. 

She.—Worse. 

He.—I doubt if there would be much to choose. When you got 
to the green star, you would very likely find it was made of much 
the same stuff as the sun, and had a lot of planets, with moons, 
and rings, and what not, going round and round it just like ours 
do here, and all made out of it to begin with. Then you would 
be entitled to expect that, saving individual differences of character, 


the behaviour of that solar system would considerably resemble 
the behaviour of this solar system. 


She.—Then why is it green ? 

He.—I am afraid I made a bad choice. I only chose the green 
one as an example because it was easy to point out. Though, by 
the way, the sun may be a green star for anything I know, when 
it is looked at from a hundred billion miles off. But that’s a 
detail. Taken in the lump, all the stars look very much alike. 
Judging from their photographs and their spectra, and the informa- 
tion generally which astronomers give to the world, the odds seem 
to be that they are all made of substantially the same stuff, that 
they all behave in the same way, and, in fact, are very much alike. 
Do you know how many stars we can see ? 

She.—No. Thousands. Half a million. I don’t know. 

He.—No more do I. But I think the number that people can 
see without telescopes is three thousand. Whether that’s only 
for one side of the world or both, I don’t know. Also, it may be 
thirty thousand ; but that doesn’t affect the argument. The point 
is that there are a great many more that we can’t see—hundreds 


of thousands, or something like that, but anyhow, ever so many 
distinct and separate stars. 
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She.—How do you know ? 

He.—I don’t know; I believe. Because astronomers say so. 
The last one I read about said there might very likely be millions. 
I hope there are, or billions, or thousands of billions. Let me 
remind you that a thousand billions is a fantastically large 
number. The more there are the more it adds to the force of my 
next remark, which is. What is one among so many ? 

She.—But that’s what I said to begin with. You’re forgetting 
which side you ’re on. 

He.—I beg your perdon, I am not. You said the three thou- 
sand stars you could see filled you with awe, and made you think 
you were only an atom. I say each of the three thousand stars 
is just as much an atom as you, and that all the three thousand 
together are very likely just as much an atom as you, and that in 
the eye of wisdom you and your affairs are as important as the 
stars intrinsically, and more important to you and me. I don’t 
mean to say that the stars are not interesting; far from it. 
Nobody that thinks about them all put about in space, and 
soberly burning, and twirling, and moving, however they do move, 
can fail to be impressed. But they ‘vould be every bit as impres- 
sive, really and truly, if there were only twenty-four of them, and 
if they were so small that the whole universe of them cou'd go 
into my hat. The wonderful thing is that they are there, and 
that they behave as they do. Suppose you were called upon to 
make a little universe, with stars and planets, and some comets 
going to and fro, and suppose you were not required to go into 
the details of whether there was anything alive flourishing about 
on them, but had a plentiful stock of incandescent materials to 
make your stars of. You could no more do it than you could 
make a fish. But there are all these stars worked out into all 
the minutest details, down to microbes, and we don’t know how 
much smaller. Now the existence of anything, and of everything, 
is as inexplicable, and as mysterious, and wonderful, and im- 
pressive as you please, but it would all be just as much so if the 
scale it is on were ever so much bigger or ever so much smaller. 
Will you admit that you are more important than a sheet of 
paper on fire ? 

She.—I don’t like admitting anything, but, as you have so 
much faith, you may assume it if you like. 

He.—Thank you.. I do like. Besides, you know quite well 
that you are more important practically, and practically is all I 
care about. If you take a good-sized sheet of paper, as big as a 
newspaper, and hold it up edge-ways, and set fire to the bottom 
of it, in a second or to you will see the flames burst out all over it, 
and flare up about twice as high as the paper. That is a won- 
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derful sight, if you consider it attentively, and it is extraordinary 
how quick the whole thing catches fire after it is once fairly 
lighted, and how much fire it makes, and how hot the fire it makes 
is. Now that is just as important, curious, and interesting as a 
sun. 

She.—No, it isn’t. The sun has planets. 

He.—That is a detail. You can call the little cinders that float 
away from the piece of paper planets, if you like. If the piece 
of paper were a billion billion times as big as it is, it would be 
as big as a star. If you were a billion billion times as small as 
you are, it would be as big as astaris now. Therefore it is as 
important as a star. But you are—as we agreed that I should 
assume—more important than it. Therefore you are more 
important than a star. - 

She.—But-the stars go on longerthan Ido. At least, you know, 
your astronomers say so. 

He.—That’s the same thing over again. A preposterously long 
time is just as uninteresting a thing in itself—and apart from 
what happens in it—as a preposterously big number, or a prepos- 
terously long distance. All the stars are nothing in the world but 
very big lumps of stuff—call it earth—a very long way off, going 
on avery long time. There may be interesting things in them. 
I don’t know; and therefore the things, if there are any, don’t 
interest me. And the stars themselves are not interesting. But 
you are interesting, because you ’re here. 

She.—And if I weren’t here 

He.—If you weren’t here, and had never been here, and weren't 
going to be here, or anywhere where I was, and I had never heard 
of your existence, I’m really afraid that you wouldn’t interest me; 
at least not more than a star. 

She.—In fact, to put it shortly, I’m not interesting in myself? 

Re.—If that’s a fair deduction from my sermon I take it all 
back, every word. But wait. It isn’t a fair deduction. You are 
interesting in yourself to yourself, but you couldn’t interest any- 
body else if there was nobody else for you to interest. 

She.—That’ s not a satisfactory answer. Am I entitled to con- 
sider myself interesting in myself, oramI not? Because if not, 
I’m as uninteresting as the stars. 

He—I don’t know any metaphysics. But you are entitled to 
consider yourself anything you please, and I consider you 
interesting. 

She.—I think it is getting rather cold, and there is a cloud 
between us and the Uninteresting. Suppose we go in? 


T. O. Brown. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S DISESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE GREEK PANTHEON. 


I. 


Oxrorp undergraduates must have felt a strong thrill of interest 
when Mr. Gladstone at the ripe age of eighty recently paid a visit, 
like a student, to his old University town, appearing before the 
audience in his doctor’s gown for an address on “‘ The Points of Con- 
tact between Assyrian Discovery and the Homeric Text.” The object 
of his discourse was a startling one. From the reports given,* we 
see that he exerted himself to disestablish the Homeric Pantheon 
and to lead its chief deities into Babylonian captivity. 

** Plato,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ was unjust in blaming Homer 
for misrepresenting the Gods. T'hey were not his Gods. They 
were the foreign intruding Gods. Homer evidently recoiled in disgust 
from the character of the corrupting goddess Aphrodité. No doubt 
she was lovely, but she was not the Goddess of Beauty. See the 
speech of Penelope in Odyssey (20), where beauty and sense were 
given [to the orphan daughters of Pandareos] by Heré, while Aphro- 
dité served them with cheese, honey, and wine. Where did he get 
his model for this deity whom he did not respect ? He found it in 
Ishtar. Now, of Ishtar, if he were to say that she was not better 
than she should be, he would describe her feebly.”’ 

The rule being ‘‘ Ladies first!” we must begin by dealing with 
the strange suggestion that Aphrodité, in the Homeric conception, 
was not a Goddess of Beauty, but rather a kind of superi®r, if not 
inferior, waitress. It is not for the first time we have heard this.t 
But with all due deference to Mr. Gladstone and his studies, I 
make bold to express a hope that English undergraduates under- 
stand their Iliad and their Odyssey a little better. 

There is in ancient Hellenic mythology a most charming tale, 
though not specially recorded in the poems that pass under 
‘* Homer’s’’ name; an omission perhaps to be accounted for from 


* Those of the Oxford Review, the Times, and the Daily News have been compared. 
t+ Compare Mr. Gladstone’s Juventus Mundi, p. 311. 
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the fact of that myth being too well known. It is the tale of the 
wave-risen, foam-born Goddess, who first came up from the deep 
near the island of Kythera, and then stepped.on shore in Cyprus. 
Roses and myrtles sprouted up under her feet. Eros and Himeros, 
representatives of the creative power and of longing love, accom- 
' panied her to the divine circle. The whole world uttered a rapt 
ery of delight when she rose from the sea. Now, can it be that 
Homer, or rather those who gradually wrought the floating and 
somewhat discordant ballads into an epic, have so utterly tra- 
duced the Hellenic Venus as Mr. Gladstone would make us 
believe ? 
fs Far from it! The Scripture texts of Greek heroic poetry show 
more chivalrous sentiments. Aphrodité Kypris, in Homer, is the 
ideal of female charms, the very Queen of Beauty. Her radiant 
eyes, her splendid neck and heaving bosom; her beautiful skin, 
her winning smile, her wondrous girdle of enchantment, in which 
all the fascinations of love are concentrated,* are dwelt upon by 
the singer in enthusiastic terms. Have we ever heard that such 
qualities go without beauty? The possessor of these magic charms 
is the darling child, the daughter dear, of Zeus and Dioné. She 
; is the “‘ golden Aphrodité” of the heavenly pair. Winsome works 
of wedding (“‘deeds of love and tender marriage ties,” in Lord 
Derby’s translation) are entrusted to her by the Hellenic Allfather,t 
who softly smiles upon his daughter when appointing her the 
presiding deity of the union of hearts. 
Heré, the artful, when wishing to ensnare Zeus for her own 
purposes, goes to the Goddess, from whom Homer is said by Mr. 
Gladstone to recoil in disgust, and entreats her thus :— 


Give me the loveliness and power to charm, 
Whereby thou reign’st o’er Gods and men supreme! 


Moved by this appeal, and by filial piety towards the high- 
throning Kronion, the Goddess of Beauty hands to Heré the girdle 
of universal enchantment, which enables the consort of Zeus to 
ensnare even the Ruler of Heaven. In Lord Derby’s translation :— 


Thus Venus spoke; and from her bosom loosed 

Her broidered cestus, wrought with many charms 

To win the heart. There Love; there young Desire ; 
7 _ There fond Discourse, and there Persuasion dwelt, 

Which oft enthralls the mind of wisest men. 

‘¢ Take thou from me, and in thy bosom hide, 

This broidered cestus ; and whate’er thy wish, 

Thou shalt not here ungratified return!” 


Then, as a sign of the renewed union of hearts, a scene is 


¢ * Iliad, xiv., 215, 
t Iliad, v., 429. 
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enacted like the one at Aphrodité’s rising from the waves. Zeus 
spreads a golden cloud around himself and his consort :— 


Nor god, nor mortal, shall our joys behold, 
Shaded with clouds, and circumfused in gold. 
Glad earth perceives, and from her bosom pours 
Unbidden herbs, and voluntary flowers ; 

Thick new-born violets a soft carpet spread, 
And clustering lotos swell’d the rising bed, 

And sudden hyacinths the turf bestrow, 

And flamy crocus made the mountains glow. 
Three golden clouds conceal the heavenly pair, 
Steep’d in soft joys, and circumfused with air ; 
Celestial dews, descending o’er the ground, 
Perfume the mount, and breathe ambrosia round.* 


What a remarkable result of the Queen of Beauty’s magic gift! 
These are some of the descriptions contained in Homer, who is 
alleged to have “recoiled in disgust” from what to him were 
‘‘ foreign intruding Gods.’ It is incomprehensible that Mr. Glad- 
stone should quietly ignore such verses of supreme attractiveness. 
It is equally extraordinary that, going by a single passage in the 
Odyssey, he should have misunderstood even that one. In the 
Odyssey, too, it need scarcely be said, Aphrodité is described as 
the golden, the beauteous, the charmful deity with the winsome 
smile, who makes Gods and men captives with her powerful fetters.+ 
The passage quoted by Mr. Gladstone does not in the least detract 
from her high position. When Pandareos’ daughters are helpless 
and orphaned, Aphrodité “‘ fosters them well with cheese-cake and 
wine, and with aromatic honey.” That was noble fare in the 
heroic age when Gods and men freely intermingled. 

Mr. Gladstone renders typé by ‘‘ cheese”; and it does not 
matter. In that ‘incomparable book,” as he calls it, Liddell and 
Scott, he will, however find the word translated as: “ cheese- 
bread, a cheese-cake, or cheese.” For the sake of a lady who 
easily took the cake in heaven and on earth, he might have given 
her the benefit of Liddell and Scott. Still, goat-cheese, wine—even 
with an onion (by your leave !) as a previous relish and stimulant 
for the drink—honey, and the meal of “‘ sacred wheat,” were held, 
in Homeric times, to be kingly, almost heavenly, food.t It is 
wrong, therefore, for Mr. Gladstone to speak disrespectfully of 
Aphrodité because she helped to bring up Pandareos’ daughters in 
that way. It was rather kind and thoughtful of her. 

Let it be noted, also, that the Hellenic bard, in mentioning the 
several female deities who formed and fashioned those orphaned 
girls into proper accomplishment, names the Goddess of Beauty 


* Iliad, xiv.; Pope’s translation. 
t Odyssey, viii., 336. 
t Lliad, xi., 630-641. 
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first; and that then he makes her “ascend the high Olympos, 
where she prays Zeus to grant them the day of sweet nuptials.” 
Here, again, Aphrodité is the presiding deity of marriage—the 
heaven-appointed match-maker, to put it shortly; no mean status, 
in truth. 

The Goddess of Beauty may have had a deal to answer for in 
her mischievous life. But so have a number of other members of 
the Greek divine circle and of the mythology of various nations. 
Those creeds symbolize the forces of Nature. We have, therefore, 
not to look in them for an elaborate system of morality. That 
which is true of Aphrodité, is true also of the character of God- 
desses of Beauty and Love from Hindustan to the Germanic North. 
Astoreth, Ishtar, Mylitta do not stand alone in this respect. 
There are fickle water-born deities of love everywhere. Lakshmi 
Sri, the Indian Goddess of Beauty and Good Luck, rises from the 
Milky Ocean, even as Aphrodité Kypris did. Kama, the attendant 
Cupid of Lakshmi, who has a fish on ared ground for his symbol, is 
wave-risen too. Those countless Aphroditean nymphs in Indra’s 
Heaven, the Apsaras, who are beaming with youth and beauty, 
show in their name their origin from water. What a long Lepor- 
cllo’s list would have to be unfolded if the love-lorn adventures of 
those amorous deities, or of Krishna who is facile princeps and 
worst among them, had to be described ! 

If we turn to the ancient Teutonic creed, which resulted from a; 
compromise between two cosmogonie systems—the Vanic and the 
Asic one—symbolizing respectively the origin of the world from 
Water or from Fire, we again come upon a Love Goddess 
connected with the fluid and fickle element. She is a Sea-God’s 
daughter, Freyja by name. Shall her wayward character be given 
from the Eddic Banquet of Oegir, where the evil-tongued Loki did 
not mince matters? Or from the Song of Hyndla in the same 
Norse Scripture, where Freyja’s giant sister spoke to her with the 
extraordinary freedom of an irate, and perhaps rival, lady ? 


II. 


Had Mr. Gladstone gone a little deeper into comparative mytho- 
logy, he, would have found that his Babylonian parallel, or 
parallels, can be found everywhere. No doubt Cyprus, where 
Aphrodité finally landed, had Pheenikian, Semitic settlements 
before the Hellenes arrived there. Nor is Babylonian influence 
wanting in that island. Aphrodité’s Amathusian name, I may even 
add, apparently points to a Cyprian Hamath, corresponding to the 
Hamath of the opposite coast of Asia Minor, where Phenikians 
dwelt. Recent research has, however, shown that the Phenikians, 
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on their yart, were preceded in Cyprus by a Thrakian race, 
kindred to the Teutonic stock. 

This is the strongly expressed opinion of Mr. Max Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, who for ten years has made excavations in the island. It 
fully fits in with what Herodotos reports as to the vast Thrakian 
race having been, according to the statement of Egyptian priests, 
the oldest and earliest in those regions—earlier even than the 
Egyptians themselves. Now, who will contend that the Thrakians 
had not a Love Goddess of their own, which may afterwards have 
become merged in a later imported Astoreth ? 

More than this: let it be kept in mind that, in Homer’s state- 
ment, Aphrodité was the offspring of Zeus and of Dioné,* the 
Epirote goddess. With Epirus, where the Dodonean Zeus had his 
temple, we at once come upon northern, upon Thrakian, ground. 
Rheia, the Kretan mother of Zeus, is herself connected with the 
same Thrakian stock, even as Kybele, into whose figure Rheia 
gradually slid. From Krete there was a migration to Asia Minor, 
which resulted in the foundation of Troy ; and Troy, we know, was 
a settlement of Thrakians of the great Phrygian tribe. 

Here, then, we have, in Homer himself, an Aphrodité, daughter 
of an Epirote, i.e. non-Semitic, Aryan, Thrakian Goddess—a 
Goddess of a race which, from classic passages, as well as from the: 
Gothic historian Jornandes (not to speak of the views and the 
researches of men like Fischart, Thurmayr, Lessing, Voss, 
Pinkerton, Grimm, Wirth, and George Rawlinsont), can be shown 
to have been of Getic, Gothic, Germanic kinship. 

Let it further be noted that the journey of the wave-risen 
Aphrodité to Cyprus is, according to the Greek tale, one from the 
West to the East—not from East to West. Kythera was her first, 
Cyprus her second, station. This, if brought into connection with 
the Homeric statement of Aphrodité being the daughter of an 
Epirote mother, clearly shows that there is no exclusive Pheenikian 
or Babylonian origin of the Greek Goddess of Beauty. Again, 
where is there any indication, from the complexion, or from the 
colour of the hair, of the Homeric Aphrodité, that she was looked 
upon as a dark daughter of the East? Was the golden darling of 
Zeus not presumably fair, even as some other gods and heroes 
of ancient Greece were ? 

The Hellenic Pantheon is certainly of a composite character. 
Thrakians, of yore an aboriginal race in Greece; Phenikians, 
Egyptians, and other nations, have furnished their contingents to- 
it, or helped in moulding its figures. The ancients themselves 


* Iliad, v., 370. 
t Professor George Rawlinson’s [Zerodotus, vol. i., p. 689; vol. iii., p. 213. 
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readily acknowledge that. From Herodotos, from Aeschylos, from 
Platon, from Demosthenes, from Strabon, and not a few others, we 
have the plain and unvarnished confession. We see, in Herodotus,* 
Hyperborean virgins from the North arriving at Delos with the 
images of Gods—with the Gods themselves (airotcx rotor Geoicr), as 
he puts it. He mentions Thrakian and Paeonian (Paeonian is only 
a subdivision of Thrakian) sacrificial customs, and hymns com- 
posed for them by the Lyko-Thrakian bard, Olen. We have Strabon 
averring that Phrygians and other Thrakians, both of Europe and 
of Asia Minor, had the most powerful influence upon Greek 
religion and the cult of the Muses—that, in fact, the latter cult 
arose with the Thrakians who anciently held possession of Pieria, 
Olympos, Pimpla, and Leibethron. Strabont adds that the 
Athenians adopted many foreign rites, especially those of European 
Thrace and of race-kindred Phrygia. Grotet dwells on this 
modification of the religious cuit of the Asiatic Greeks, and, 
through them, of the Greek world in general, by the Phrygian and 
Lydian Thrakians. 

All this sufficiently shows that there is strong ground for the 
belief that the figure of Aphrodité is not of an exclusively non- 
Aryan origin, but that manifestly the West and the East have 
contributed to her formation; nay, that, at first, she was an 
exclusively Aryan Goddess of Beauty and Love. 

In his Juventus Mundi, Mr. Gladstone himself had written, 
years ago :— 

“Her (Aphrodité’s) relation to Paris (Ilias, iii., 400-402) proves 
that she was in some manner acknowledged in Troas; and the 
taunt of Helen, respecting her supposed favourites in Maeonia and 
Phrygia, is to be taken as showing that she was also recognized as 
a deity in those regions. In effect she was an Asiatic deity.” 

Quite so. But were the Trojan, Maeonian, Phrygian Thrakians 
of Asia Minor perchance Semites? No; they were Aryan immi- 
grants from the European East, kinsmen of the Germanic race! 
The very name of Asia (originally confined to Asia Minor) is 
provable, from Herodotos, to be a Thrakian one. It has manifest 
connection with the many Asic names on Teutonic ground, and 
with the Asa-Gods of the Germans and the Scandinavians. Hence 
the relation of Aphrodité, the daughter of Dioné, to Paris, clearly 
shows that this Aryan deity was worshipped from Epirus to Asia 
Minor by tribes which all belonged to the same vast Thrakian 
stock, kindred to Scandinavians and to Teutons in general. 


* Book iv., 33-37. 
¢ Book x., c. iii., 17-18. 
{ History of Greece, iii. 39. 
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Ill. 


In his Oxford lecture, Mr. Gladstone further says :— 

‘‘Then, as regarded the cosmogony in the Babylonian legend, 
water was the origin of the world. As Homer had the same 
conception, it could only have come to him from a foreign source. 
That was probably the case, for Homer exhibited great respect for 
Oceanus.” 

This is an opinion which will truly fill the students of comparative 
mythology with the utmost astonishment. Why, such origin of the 
Universe is traceable not only in Babylonian, but also in Vedic, 
Iranian, Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Germanic, and other creation-tales. 
All of them generally mention water, or a vast Ocean, as the original 
element, the generative fluid; or, in enumerating the things that 
came out of the abysmal Void, they at any rate placed Wate: 
first. 

Who that has studied this subject at all has not heard of that 
grand Vedic hymn (Rig Veda, x. 129 *) which speaks of a Time, 
or rather No-Time, when “Nor aught, nor nought existed—not 
Death, hence also nought Immortal,’’ and when at last, from the 
darkness of Water’s fathomless abyss, from an Ocean without 
light, this Universe arose, through a ray of Desire or Love shoot- 
ing across it and bringing forth a germ. ‘“‘ The Gods themselves 
came later into being,” says the hymn; being in harmony, in this 
respect also, with many other cosmogonies, Greek as well as 
Germanic—to give but two instances. Similar passages are to be 
found in the Khandogya Upanishad and in the philosopher Kapila, 
who was a kind of Darwin of Hindoo antiquity. 

Into dim Aryan antiquity the idea of an Aboriginal Sea can be 
traced, from which an Aboriginal Steer comes up as the prototype 
of all Life. In Norse mythology, the Universe arises from a 
junction of Ice (Water) and Fire. So we learn from the Edda, in 
which the Odinic creed appears already as a compromise between 
the Neptunistic and the Plutonic theories of cosmogony. These 
contending creeds were held of yore by the Vana (Water) and the 
Asa (Fire) worshippers, who at one time fought out their differ- 
ences in a tremendous battle.t 

Out of the junction of Ice and Fire, there arises, in the compo- 
site Eddic cosmogony, a sea-giant, Ymir, the representative of the 
Aboriginal Flood and of the elementary Chaos. His surname 
Brimir (the Brimming or Surging One) also connects him with the 


* Comp. Original Sanskrit Texts, by John Muir (iv. 4); and Max Miiller’s Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 564. 
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Ocean. Ymir was said to be the father of Oegir (the Ocean deity), 
of Logi (the Flame), and of Kari (the Wind). In this threefold 
Titanic offspring the later divine Trinity of Odin, Hénir, and Lodur 
is already foreshadowed; for these three Gods also represent the 
Air or Wind, the Water, and the Flame. 

Freyja and her brother Freyr, the children of the sea-God 
Nidrd, occupy the largest possible place in the Odinic creed, 
; though they were received into Asgard as representatives of the 
Vanic or Water religion. Freyr, in the Edda, is even said to be 
the best of all the Gods.* One of the strongest oaths once used 
in Scandinavia and Iceland was: ‘“‘So help me Freyr and Niord, 
and the almighty As!” (Odin, or Thor). Two deities, represent- 
ing an ancient water-religion, are here put in the divine trinity ; 
and they are put first. 

There is a perfectly bewildering mass of divine, semi-divine, and 
animal figures connected with the sea, the rivers, and the lakes 
among the Teutonic race, showing what a deep imprint the Vanic 
creed had made upon the Asic one. Odin himself, as Nikar, becomes 
a sea-god and a father of the Nixes. There isa Germanic flood-tale, 
too—-even as there is a Hindoo one—which in Titanic times, before 
even the earth had arisen, makes Bergelmir and his wife save 
themselves in a bcat.t Must we go to the blessed region of Meso- 
potamia to explain Bergelmir’s or the Hindoo Manu Waiwaswata’s 
adventures ? 

The persistent strength of the Germanic Vana or Water creed, 
which lies dimly in the background of the Asa or Fire religion, is 
shown in the Eddic Song of the Prophetess, in which the Teutonic 
Sibyl, after having announced the coming conflagration and down- 
fall of the world, thus foretells its renewal from water :-— 

Then I see arise, a second time, 
Earth from Ocean in beauteous growth. 

Intermixed with Thrakians from the earliest times, the Greeks 
were surrounded by them to the north and to the east. From the 
Babylonians the Greeks were shut off by the Thrakians of Asia 
Minor. Yet, Mr. Gladstone tries to account for Okeanos, in 
Homer, by a reference to the Babylonian creation-tale, in which 
Tiamat, the aboriginal Chaos or Water, is declared to be the pro- 
ducing mother of all. But is he not aware that Okeanos has his 
full counterpart in the world-encircling Teutonic Midgard Serpent 
which is the Ocean ? 

There is classic evidence from which we gather that an earth- 
embracing Ocean—a notion at which Herodotos still smiled, but 
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which to us is a clear geographical fact—was an early Skythian 
notion. Kinsmen of the Thrakians, and hence of the Teutons, 
the Skyths (whose very name, in Norse and German speech, marks 
them as that which they pre-eminently were, namely, as 
‘** shooters” with the bow) once dwelt from farther Asia to the 
north of Europe. From Asia the Skyths, in their stormy course, 
over-ran the countries as far as the Mediterranean, including 
Egypt.* Might we not give them the benefit of the knowledge of 
an all-surrounding Ocean ? 

It is over a great water, at the Fountain of the Past, that the 
Norse Yggdrasil, the Tree of Existence, which symbolizes the 
Universe, stands evergreen, according to the Edda (staendr ae yfir 
groenn Urdhar brunni). That water-born Tree of Existence has its 
counterpart in Persian and Indian creeds. In the Iranian account 
we hear of the tree All-Seed, which has grown up in the sea.t 
In Hindoo belief there is a vast tree standing near a lake, at an 
ageless stream—a Tree of Continuous Rejuvenescence, that bears 
all the fruits of the world. But these instances of water being con- 
ceived as the source of things might be multiplied endlessly. 
Does not Thrakian philosophy, too, which so largely influenced 
Greek thought, explain the rise of the All from water, and from the 
elementary Hyle connected with it ? 

What need, then, is there to go to Babylonia, in order to under- 
stand the similar idea in Greek poems, some of the chief heroes of 
which, such as Agamemnon, were themselves of Thrakian, of 
Phrygian, descent, their grandfathers being foreigners, barbarians, 
to the Hellenes ? t 

The whole west and south of Asia Minor were ounce filled with 
the Thrakian race, which gave to Greece many warriors, poets, and 
philosophers. With a feeling of awe the Greeks pointed to the 
great howes, or graves, of the Phrygians who, as followers of 
Pelops, had preceded them in the Peloponnesus. Do we not 
know how much the Greeks owed to these Phrygians (whose name, 
according to classic testimony, signified ‘“‘ freemen,” a name ex- 
plainable from the German word, fri or frig, frei) in religion as 
well as in various arts? A large substratum of the later 
Hellenic population of Greece was Phrygo-Thrakian. Why, then, 
not take any heed of the Skytho-Thrakian and Germanic idea of 
the world-encircling sea, or Midgard serpent, the Thrakians having 
issued from the Skythian stem ? 


* Comp. Die Skythen-Saken die Urvdter der Germanen. Von Johannes Fress). 
Miinchen, 1886. 

+ Bundzhesh, ix., xviii. 

¢ Sophokles’ Ajas, act v., scene ii.; and Thukydides, i., 9. 
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IV. 


Mr. Gladstone further endeavours to trace the Homeric idea of 
a divine Triad, Zeus, Poseidon, Aidoneus, to Babylonia. Is he 
not aware that such triads, trilogies, or Trinities, occur in quite a 
number of religions—that of the Germanic race included, as has 
already been shown above ? 

A trilogy of Gods shapes, in the Edda, the first human pair 
from figures standing with wood-like immobility on the sea-shore, 
into whom the Aesir instilled life. Three Vanic deities are received 
into the Asic circle, when the compromise before alluded to 
was concluded between contending religions or cosmogonic 
theories. Three is a sacred number, of which, from the Edda 
alone, a mass of remarkable instances might be given, not to 
speak of Germanic folklore which is the survival of the heathen 
creed. There are three Asa Gods, who occur over and over again ; 
three Heavens; three Giants, as well as a three-headed one; 
three Norns, or Weird Sisters; a triad of Valkyrs, or Battle 
Virgins ; three monster-children of Loki; three roots of Yggdrasil, 
the Tree of Existence; three wells, or seas, placed near the roots 
of Yggdrasil, the oldest of those seas being the very Source of 
Being; and so forth. Almost everything in the Edda goes by 
threes—if not by nines, twelves, or sevens, or sometimes by fours 
and fives. 

It would truly lead too far to show how many religions contain 
a Trinity, and how widely distributed the sacred character of 
number Seven is, which Mr. Gladstone also wishes to derive from 
Babylonia into the Homeric poems. Has not India a “ Tri- 
murti’’ of Brahma, Shiva, and Vishnu? Are not Teutonic 
mythology and folklore brimful of sacred sevens ? * 

Mr. Gladstone, in speaking of the Hellenic triad of Gods, says 
that Zeus had the air as his realm, ‘‘ which, at the first blush, 
seemed a poor department.” This casual remark shows a strange 
want of acquaintance with the ideas of early races. In truth, the 
rain-giving Air-Ocean was to the observant mind of primitive 
nations the most important department. More than this, the 
heavenly Air-Ocean and the waters of the earth were, to them, no 
contrasts. Hence water-nymphs dwell in the Indian Heaven. So 
also Freyja and Freyr, together with their father, Nidrd, the 
Teutonic Neptune, dwelt high up in Asgard. Though residing in 
that Asic welkin castle, Frigg, the consort of Odin, has a Water 
Hall there as her abode. No wonder; the sky being the great 
reservoir of water. So also Freia-Holda, the heavenly Goddess 


* Comp. the Index of Simrock’s Edda, and of Mannhardt’s Germanische Mythen. 
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of Beauty among the Germans, resides in a laké, or bourne, as 
guardian deity of the Unborn, on a flowery meadow lying on the 
bottom of the water. This idea of a watery abode in celestial 
regions, from where mankind is ever renewed, is still contained in 
a Christianized German children’s rime of heathen origin, in which 
the Virgin Mary is substituted for the Teutonic Goddess of Beauty. 

Indra, the Ruler of the Air, once formed a trinity with Varuna 
and Agni, the Sun and Fire God. Zeus, Poseidaon,; and 
Hephaistos on the one hand; Odin (Air), Hoenir (Water), and 
Loki (Fire), on the other, are Greek and Germanic counterparts. 
Odin, as ruler of the air, breathes the soul into the first pair of 
mankind. Is that, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, a very “ poor 
department ?” 

Again, why should Babylonia be requisitioned, as Mr. Gladstone 
does, for the explanation of Aidoneus-Pluton as the “ Pylartes,”’ 
the keeper or fastener of the Gate of the Nether World? Do we 
not know of other creeds in which the dwelling-place of the dead 
is fastened with gates? Let us only look into the Younger Edda, 
that catechism of the Norse religion. There we have Hel’s realm 
described as very large, with walls of strange height, and closed 
by huge gates.* These gates are repeatedly mentioned in the 
Older Eddic poems.t When Thor quarrels with Loki, he says to 


him :— 
Silence! thou unclean wight, or else my hammer, 


Midlnir, shall stop thy mouth. 

Hrungnir’s Destroyer shall send thee down to Hel 
Behind the trellised Gate of the Dead. 

(Hrungnis bani mun thér i Hel koma 

Fyr ndgrindr nedhan.) 

When Brynhild orders her own and Sigurd’s splendid fire- 
burial, she so provides for their common descent to the Nether 
World that ‘“‘ the ring-adorned Gates of the Hall of the Dead shall 
not clang against the heel of her beloved,” but that with stately 
pomp they should both enter the realm of Hel.t 

I have shown on other occasions how many divine and heroic 
forms, as well as myths, which those not conversant with the 
details of ancient Greek tradition look upon as purely Hellenic, 
are in reality taken over from that vast Thrakian race—a race of 
Scandinavian and German kinship—which in early times became in- 
termixed with the Hellenic stock, and which for a long time after- 
wards shut off the Greeks from the’interior of Asia Minor. It is 
to this Thrakian connection I would, with all respect, direct 


* Gylfaginning, 34, 49. 
¢ Skirnisfor, 28; Ocgisdrecka, 63. 
¢ Sigurdharkvidha Fdfnisbana, u1., 66. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s attention, when he once more approaches a sub- 
ject which requires extensive study. 

Of the difficulties lying in that way, I humbly confess myself 
fully aware. At the same time, I trust that enough has been said 
and proyed in these few pages to show that Mr. Gladstone’s 
references to the easily accessible Homeric texts are, as regards 
the Greek Goddess of Beauty, most incomplete and incorrect, and 
that in his Babylonian comparisons he is strangely one-sided, 
leaving out the most obvious parallels from Aryan creeds, with 
the holders of which the Greeks gd close and most intimate 
race contact. It is certainly not in such cursory way that im- 
portant questions of the Science of Religion can be treated. And 
it is to be hoped that University undergraduates who mean to 
study these things will drink a little deeper at the Well of 
Knowledge. 


Kart Burp. 
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CHARTERED COMPANIES IN AFRICA. 


CHARTERED companies are gow occupying a great deal of the 
attention of the British public, and rightly so, for there are in the 
continent of Africa already three great companies holding powers 
of administration under charters granted by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, viz. “‘ The Royal Niger Company,” “‘ The Imperial British 
East African Company,” and “The British South Africa Company,” 
and a powerful combination of Liverpool merchants engaged in 
African trade are even now petitioning for a charter to be granted 
to them for the administration of the oil rivers. Germany has 
granted charters also for the administration of different parts of 
Africa by commercial companies, and the Congo Free Estate itself, 
although working under powers granted to its sovereign, His 
Majesty King Leopold, by an international conference is in many 
points so similar to the companies established by the grant of 
charters, that it may be regarded as being upon all fours with 
them. 

Outside Africa we have seen a chartered company established in 
Borneo, its charter, the first granted in recent days, having been 
granted under an administration of which Mr. Gladstone was the 
chief. 

I wish now to discuss the question of charters, the terms upon 
which they should be granted, the control which should be exer- 
cised over the persons to whom they are granted, and also, in some 
measure, to compare administration by chartered companies with 
that of crown Colonies, or consular administration in protected 
territories, both of which methods have their advocates, and also, 
it must be granted, their advantages. 

As in recent years I was the first advocate of chartered com- 
panies as means towards the civilization and commercial develop- 
ment of Africa, as may be seen in the letters I wrote home during 
my journey across Africa, whieh can be consulted in the journals 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and in the pages of Across 
Africa; and asI was the first person in our own day to approach 
the British Government with the view to the obtaining of a charter 
for an African company, I consider that I have a right to write on 
the subject, especially as every word I spoke or wrote on this 
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question after my return to England in 1876 has been amply 
corroborated and justified by the course of events. 

If the suggestions I made to the Government and the commer- 
cial community in England had been followed out, the political 
difficulties, which I then foresaw would prove far greater than 
the physical ones, would never have been allowed to attain to 
their present dimensions, and territories of which the first real 
knowledge had been gained by myself and. other British explorers 
would never. have been allowed to pass under the flag of foreign 
nations, our commercial rivals. 

Lord Beaconsfield, when I approached him on the subject, fully 
recognized the advantages that would arise to our country and to 
Africa by the grant of charters to commercial bodies; but he 
feared that revival of a system which had been allowed practically 
to lapse, and that the use of the royal prerogative, owing to his 
advice, would be used as a political weapon by his opponents in 
Parliament. I thereupon advocated the obtaining of power from 
our ally, the Sultan of Zanzibar, as has since been practically 
done by both the Imperial British East African Company and its 
great rival and competitor the German East African Company. 

I had not the necessary capital to follow up what I considered 
the proper course to pursue ; indeed, I had spent far more than my 
limited means warranted in doing as much as I then did. What lL 
had done was known, and others have availed themselves of my~ 
work and of my ideas without in any way acknowledging my work,, 
or in any shape or form recompensing me. 

I do not propose to go further into these personal matters, and 
only allude to them in order to prove that I am conversant with: 
the subject with which I am now dealing, and able to speak with- 
authority upon it. 

The charters granted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth have - 
resulted in those two great expansions of the English-speaking - 
race, the United States of America and the Dominion of Canada. 
The series of charters granted to merchant-adventurers trading to- 
the East have added to the British Crown one of its most splendid 
possessions, our East Indian Empire, and the chartered companies 
now commencing their work in Africa, if those controlling their 
destinies act in a wise and liberal manner, may be productive of 
equally beneficial results, not only to our country, but also to the 
native races with whom they will come in contact. Australia, on 
the other hand, is a specimen of what may be done by Crown 
colonies, in due progress of time expanding into free and self- 
governing communities bound to the mother country by the triple 
bond of a common language, a common origin and devoted loyalty 
to the Crown. 
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Crown colonies on the West Coast of Africa have succeeded to 
the chartered companies which once had a monopoly of the trade, 
but neither trade nor civilization have expanded as they should 
have done. The cause for this is not far to seek. Without for one 
moment saying anything against the capabilities or the intentions 
of the officials to whom their administration is confided, there must 
be a tendency on their parts to avoid entering upon questions of 
progress involving expenditure, such as public works, treaties with 
adjoining peoples, &c. &c., as they must in every case involve a 
tedious and prolonged correspondence with the permanent officials 
at home, and even when they receive permission to act, that per- 
mission is often hampered by conditions which prevent the full 
attainment of the benefits aimed at. The Colonial Office must 
not be blamed for imposing this condition, for quieta non movere 
must always be the motto of a public office; colonial wars and 
warlike expeditions always afford opportunities which are eagerly 
seized upon by Her Majesty’s Opposition to attack Her Majesty’s 
Government, and this is ever a reason why the risks of any new 
departure are magnified and the resultant advantages minimized. 
Many Governors have seemed to think that the maintenance of a 
large balance in the colonial chest should be the main object of 
their rule, and necessary public works have not been undertaken, 
and public buildings have been suffered to fall into decay in order 
to realise this idea. Niggardly economy, whether in private or in 
public affairs, is never profitable ; profuse expenditure is, of course, 
equally to be deprecated, and it must be remembered that the only 
possible excuse for raising a revenue by means of taxes or custom 
duties is that it may be expended for the benefit of those persons who, 
directly or indirectly, contribute to that revenue. Payment of 
interest on public debts incurred for the benefit of a colony and its 
inhabitants is, of course, a payment on their behalf for benefits 
already received. 

Crown colonies we see, therefore, are likely to be non-progres- 
sive, though there are cases and instances in which they may 
prove of the greatest possible value. Chartered companies, on the 
other hand, are instituted for the purposes of commercial gain, and 
also to ensure an enlightened and just administration in the areas 
confided to their control. The instinct therefore of a chartered 
company is, for its own benefit, to push on everything that is 
likely to promote commerce and thereby to increase the return 
on its commercial capital ; and the thing to be guarded against is 
that this seeking after profit does not militate against the interests 
and rights of the natives, or others who are placed under the rule 
and care of the company, nor yet result in a policy of monopoly and 
exclusion directed against the competition of independent and 
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private traders. In the time of the Stuarts, and even since their 
time, there can be no doubt that chartered companies used the 
powers conferred upon them to exclude the competition of com- 
mercial rivals, and maintain the monopoly of trade in their own 
interest. From Africa we even now hear of the complaints of 
the private trader, that the power given by its charter to the 
Royal Niger Company is used for the purpose of excluding and 
ousting trade rivals. This isa matter that demands most careful 
investigation, but it must also be remembered that there may be 
many reasons which would go far in justifying this alleged action 
of the company. It must be remembered that the opening up of 
the Niger to trade has been mainly due to the exertions of 
members of the company, and that large sums have been expended 
for which at one time the returns were not adequate, especially 
when we consider the risks and dangers undergone by the early 
traders, and therefore it is only fair that they should now reap 
their reward. It is the duty of those that granted them the 
charter to see that its provisions are not infringed. 

The application for the charter for the oil rivers is resisted 
mainly on the grounds and with the idea that the African Asso- 
ciation of Liverpool, who are the applicants, would not rest con- 
tent with the advantages which they already possess, owing to 
their great wealth and the trade connections which they have 
formed with the natives, but would use the administrative powers 
for which they are seeking to exclude their rivals present and 
possible. Further reasons have been given why the charter 
should not be granted, viz.,* that the Association have been 
making contracts or arrangements for the supply of vast quan- 
tities of gin and gunpowder, which will be poured into the district 
without any restriction if the charter be granted. These, of 
course, must be considered’ by the Government in granting the 
charter, and the further demoralization of the natives guarded 
against as jealously as the establishment of a commercial mono- 
poly. The members of the African section of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce are the principal opponents of the grant of 
this charter; but it must be remembered that the members of that 
section are the commercial rivals of the African Association, the 
merchants forming the latter body having generally held aloof from 
the Chamber of Commerce, whether wisely or no it is not for me 
to say. The district to which the proposed charter would apply is 
now a British protectorate under consular jurisdiction, and the 
African section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce propose to 
substitute for this a Crown colony. I would suggest that the 
present system, if re-organized and properly constituted, would 


* As to the truth of these allegations I offer no opinion. 
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be better than a Crown colony. It is not too much to assert that 
if Sierra Leone had been under the administration of a chartered 
company, it would be in a much more prosperous condition than 
it is now, and the principal trade of the Rokelle would not have 
fallen into the hands of a French company; if the Gold Coast 
were administered under a company, our commercial relations 
with Ashanti would be much more satisfactory than they are at 
present, the long talked-of railway at Saltponds and Winnebah 
would have been built, and roads and bridges would have been 
constructed, the gold mining industry would have been fostered, 
and most probably the Kong mountains would have beer 
thoroughly explored; Lagos also would have had railways to 
Abbeokuta and other large centres of population, and to the 
upper Niger, and not only the commercial fortunes of the sup- 
posed companies have been most prosperous, but Christianity, 
civilization, and British trade have been largely advanced, and 
commerce would have been so greatly increased that all Liverpool, 
Bristol, and other places interested in African trade, would 
have been benefited. In the oil riv’ s at present the trade is 
entirely in the hands of native mid’ men, who live between the 
mouths of the rivers where the Britiso traders have their factories 
and the producing tribes who live further up in the interior. 
To reach and trade directly with the producing tribes would 
result in an enormous gain, and would, if the trade was not 
rendered a close monopoly, benefit the private trader as well 
as the members of the African Association. To do this, however, 
it is necessary that the persons who employ the men who will 
be the first pioneers should have authority, such as would be 
given by a Royal Charter, to conclude treaties, administer and 
in other ways use governing and diplomatic powers, which powers 
they would delegate to their executive. A governor of a Crown 
colony, if such were established, could never advise the loading of 
the infant colony with the weight of expenditure necessary for such 
a purpose ; nor, indeed—unless with the guarantee of the British 
Government—raise the money necessary on the security of its 
revenues, which would necessarily at first be both small and difficult 
of collection. As at present administered, though there has been 
some improvement since the Government have provided a house 
for his head-quarters, the Consul is mainly dependent for means of 
moving about his district upon the traders whose actions he has 
often to decide upon judicially, and also has to constantly accept 
their hospitality. The Consul, if the present system is to be 
maintained, should have a steamer at his disposition to enable 
him to visit all parts of his district without being dependent 
upon the kindness of the merchants or the chance visit of a man- 
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of-war, and also should have under his orders a moderate force 
of police. 

To actually decide upon all these questions is a most difficult 
matter, and for the consideration of the advisability of granting 
this or any other charter, there is no body equal, as has been fully 
proved in railway legislation, to a Parliamentary committee; and 
it would be, in my mind, a wise course for the Government to 
pursue in all cases where there is considerable divergence of opinion 
to allow the matter to be argued out by counsel before such a com- 
mittee, which should have the power of calling witnesses on both 
sides, and upon the recommendations of that committee the 
the Government of the day should base their action. I would not 
substitute a bill for a charter; but the matter having been openly 
discussed, if the Government acted in contravention of the recom- 
mendations of the committee, it would be open to any member of 
Parliament to impugn their conduct in a full house. 

I have on different occasions pointed out the difficulties which 
attend the operations of a chartered company which exercises 
administrative powers besides engaging in commercial pursuits, 
viz., that it is to be feared that the prospect of commercial profit 
may at times cause the administrator to be blind to, or to neglect, 
evils which might be removed, and that it is difficult to say what 
portion of the revenue should be considered as commercial profit, 
and what portion should properly be devoted to administration 
and to payment of interest on capital expended on administrative 
work. In the case of the H. E.I.C. the division had to be made 
between fifty and sixty years ago, and all the eloquence of Macaulay 
could not prove that there was possible anything more than a 
compromise founded on the vaguest bases. 

Careful consideration has led me to see how the possible evils 
may be avoided. In the first place, none of the officials of the 
Company should have dual powers ; no administrative officer should 
have anything to do with trade, and no commercial agent should 
have anything to do with administration except as a member of an 
advising council to the chief administrator in any district. 
Secondly, the capital expended in establishing administration and 
in administrative works should be separated from that employed 
in commercial pursuits. The former part should be considered as 
similar to a national debt, but differing from it in not having a 
fixed rate of interest; the maximum interest in any one year 
should be fixed at a fairly high and remunerative rate, and provi- 
sion should be made for payment in prosperous years of any 
amount by which the interest should fall short at any time of a 
certain minimum, e.g., if the maximum should be fixed at 7 per 
cent. and the minimum at 4 per cent., no more than 7 per cent. 
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should be paid on account of any one year; while if in any years 
the amount available should fall short of 4 per cent., the amount 
by which it fell short should be either treated as an addition to 
capital or paid out of any surplus which might be available after 
7 per cent. had been paid in years when the revenue was good. 

It is impossible to give more than a mere sketch of what might 
be the sources of the administrative revenues, but as sanitation, 
lighting, water supply, postal and telegraph services, coinage, 
roads, railways, navigation, forestry, are all matters which pro- 
perly have to be dealt with by the administrative officers, the 
capital necessary for these might be charged to administrative 
account, and the revenue arising from them devoted to payment 
of administrative charges and interest on administrative capital, 
(national debt). Licence fees for arms, &c., rates, taxes, direct and 
indirect, customs’ duties, harbour dues, &c., would all, of course, come 
into the administrative chest. As some of the companies which have 
obtained charters have valuable concessions of mining and other 
rights, and possess these as commercial property, revenue arising 
from the development of these concessions should go to the com- 
mercial account. Of course this separation of administrative and 
commercial capital and revenue must be dealt with by each com- 
pany according to its special circumstances, but it may be well as 
soon as possible for the chartered companies to confine their own 
direct action to administrative functions, and by establishing sub- 
sidiary companies for mining, trade, &c., rely for the return on 
their commercial capital on the royalties and other sums paid by 
these subsidiary companies for the rights and powers conceded to 
them. Exploration and surveying might be apportioned between 
administrative and commercial accounts. Acting on these lines, 
there would never arise such a difficulty as occurred in the case of 
the H. E. I. C., there would be no temptation to officials or others 
to sacrifice administrative benefits to commercial necessities, and 
when the time came for administration under the charter to be 
succeeded by another form of government there would be no diffi- 
culty about the amount to be paid as compensation to the share- 
holders in the chartered company for their portion of administrative 
capital (national debt), which would become a first charge on the 
revenues of the new government. Nothing that I can say would 
give any fresh light as to the manner in which the commercial 
operations should be carried on, but on the administration I may 
perhaps be permitted to make a few remarks. First, the adminis- 
trative officers must remember that, although they have no direct. 
connection with the commercial portion of the undertaking, that. 
upon the success of that portion depends in a great measure the 
prosperity of the whole, and the welfare of those whom it will be 
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their duty to protect and rule, and that they therefore must in all 
proper ways do their utmost to assist the commercial agents of 
the company, and to foster and promote commercial progress. 

Another most important duty of the administrative officers, 
perhaps the most important, will be the protection of the rights of 
native races, I do not mean that they should unduly favour them 
or encourage them in habits and customs which are contrary to 
good manners and morals, but they should carefully protect them 
from ill usage, whether it be directed against their persons or their 
property, and remember that by inspiring them with faith in the 
perfect justice of the government of the company they will not 
only be leading them on the path of civilization and progress, but 
will also contribute to commercial progress, and do much to place 
trade on a stable and permanent footing. Administration of 
course is divisible into various parts: there must be the adminis- 
trators, who undertake the duties analogous to those of governors, 
lieutenant-governors, colonial secretaries, treasurers, and their 
subordinates in our colonies, the legal branch consisting of legal 
advisers to the chief administrator and his subordinates, judges, 
legal magistrates, &c., and lastly the police* which may be found 
necessary for maintaining order. The supreme board or council 
in England would, subject to the conditions laid down in the 
charter, have, of course, supreme control over both their adminis- 
trative and commercial servants, and on them the ultimate respon- 
sibility for failure or success must fall. It therefore behoves the 
Government carefully to scrutinize the positions, characters, and 
real professions of those to whom they grant such powers as have 
been conferred in recent charters. Noblemen and gentlemen of 
high positions and independent means, wealthy merchants, distin- 
guished members of the legal profession, leading bankers, and 
officers who, in navy, army, colonial or consular service, have 
shown their ability, would all be proper persons to select, but 
stock exchange speculators, professional company directors, com- 
pany promoters, and their like, should be jealously excluded ; for it 
is impossible for them, however much they may desire to do so, 
to bring a calm and unbiassed mind to the consideration of many 
important points which must constantly arise when their opera- 
tions for a rise or a fall would be seriously interfered with by action 
which would be proper and beneficial, as it would result in tem- 
porary pecuniary loss to themselves. 

A council, however, even if selected from among the classes 
mentioned above would not be satisfactory if among its numbers 
there were not one or more official members appointed by the 


* Though the police should be efficient and well organized, any undue spirit of 
militaryism among its members should be sternly checked. 
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Government, for unless such members (or member) were appointed 
and acquainted with the inner working of the company, the control 
now supposed to be exercised by the Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the Colonies must prove illusory. The members of the 
company would have no right to object to the presence of such 
official members at their board, for it must be remembered that, in 
case of need, difficulty or disaster, it is to the forces of the Crown 
that these companies must look for aid and protection. Unless inti- 
mately acquainted with the causes of such need, difficulty, or 
disaster, it would be difficult indeed for Her Majesty’s Government 
to decide upon granting or withholding assistance. Any Govern- 
ment in such a case would be attacked by the Opposition, whether 
they granted or whether they withheld assistance. In one case 
they would be accused of neglecting British interests, and in the 
other of using public funds for the benefit of a mercantile corpora- 
tion; and it is therefore imperatively necessary that they should 
have full knowledge of all the circumstances, in order that they 
might arrive at a proper decision. 

But we should not be satisfied with an efficient control by 
Government ; we should also have as full and complete a know- 
ledge of the administrative work, receipts and expenditure of one 
of these chartered companies as are given of our national receipts 
and expenditure each year to Parliament, and to the representa- 
tives of the people in the various Colonial legislatures of the 
receipts and expenditure of the Colony to which they belong. In 
this connection it is as well to note that in Whitaker “no informa- 
tion accessible’ is given under the heading, British Imperial East 
African Company. 

The Queen grants these charters as the executive head of the 
nation, on the advice of her responsible ministers. Ifthe ministers’ 
advice is not approved of by Parliament they have to resign, and 
Her Majesty would have to seek other advisers. As this has not 
occurred, presumably the nation has fully approved of the action 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers in granting the recent charters ; but we, 
the people, have a full right to know how the powers granted 
are exercised, in order that we may decide whether we continue 
our approval or whether it may not be our duty to pray that the 
powers which have been granted may be revoked. 

Each company to which a charter has been or may be granted, 
should be obliged to present to Parliament at its own cost a full 
return as above of administrative receipts and expenditure, suffi- 
cient copies being supplied for all members of both Houses of 
Parliament ; and, further, the said return should be published and 
be obtainable by any person desiring the same, at a price which 
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should defray the cost of printing and ‘publishing for a period of 
say six months. 

In no case as yet has the action of any company (save, perhaps, 
the Borneo Company) been sufficiently known for it to be possible 
that there should be any adequate public discussion on it, and the 
Congo State has also maintained a profound secrecy about the 
occurrences on the great African river, -and even binds over its 
employés in penalties not to state what they know. 

Where there is mystery of this kind there is always grave cause 
for suspicion, and no sane person can doubt that without this 
mystery is done away with the people of the United Kingdom as 
regards chartered companies, and of Europe as regards the Congo 
Free State, can never be satisfied that the acts or charters giving 
administrative powers have been carried out, and that the 
interests of the natives are not being sacrificed to fancied commer- 
cial advantages. 

No people need accept a charter unless they choose, but having 
accepted one they must remember that they have duties to perform 
other than reaping commercial advantages, and it is the bounden 
duty ofthe British people through their representativesin Parliament 
to insist that the rights of natives, private traders, or others are 
not infringed by any administrative act of a chartered company. 
Commercial business is a private matter, and with the commercial 
management of these companies we have no right to interfere, as 
long as it is conducted according to the ethics of commercial 
legality and commercial morality. 
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Deap leaves crackling and rustling under foot, yellow fir needles 
forming a dense carpet, sloping banks exposed to bright sunlight, 
here and there covered by traceries of grey shadow ; yellow chest- 
nut cobs strewing the ground, and disclosing at every step their 
rich brown fruit, which has been shelled immediately it has fallen, 
and duly garnered by the squirrel. 

Tangles of brown bracken and red-tinted briar form an under- 
growth among the oak trees, whose gnarled and knotted branches 
are already yielding to the fungus. At intervals, plantations of 
smooth-stemmed beeches have shed their foliage with approach of 
winter, so that the ground beneath them is covered with every 
pattern of an art{carpet, from green to grey, brown to golden, 
yellow to every shade of rich orange. Such is the story that con- 
fronts me on an autumn day in the woods. 

Farther afield, amidst dense fir plantations, whose upright trunks 
are covered with lichen, the dark green of the holly, brightened by 
red berries, introduces a very different scene. Here green moss 
and sphagnum carpet the ground, or grow at the very root of the 
trees, and the rough fir stems and branches prevent free ingress 
and egress. 

Through the thick woods, at intervening gaps, blue water 
glimmers and glitters, showing, where the eye has free vision, the 
region of moorland and marshes. Miles away from all kinds of 
village habitation, this wild country has a charm all its own; those 
yellow rushes and bright green reeds have a well-defined and 
written history. 

‘In old days, before the march of steam, plough, and rail, miles 
of such land as this must have existed, with denizens of its own 
fast disappearing—videlicet, the hen harrier and the martin. 

Such ranges of moorland, heath, green oases,.as Dorsetshire still 
boasts, remain as they are for the most part, because hardly paying 
cultivation. Bogs, overgrown with upright spear, are the happy 
hunting-ground of the fox, of the weasel, of the stoat, the sparrow- 
hawk, and peregrine falcon. 

All kinds of rarities have at times fallen here to the common lot 
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of the keeper’s gallows—‘“‘ vermin ” or “‘ varmint,” anything with 
claws, with teeth, hooked beak, or talons. Poachers, too, have 
disputed the game, condescending to all kinds of subterfuge, with 
a system of signalling that would deceive the very wisest keeper, 
imitating to perfection the cry of hawks, crows, owls, or the bark 
of a fox, much as the Abruzzi banditti in Irving’s Tales of a 
Traveller. 

This was in the old days, when poaching irregularities were 
followed by severe imprisonment. In the year 1800 I find a record 
of £15 for poaching penalty. 

x - * 

Down by the water-side, through moss and bog, miles away 
across the woodlands, numbers of stoats and weasels come to feed, 
working far away from their own homes. It is well-known that 
they cover immense distances, lured by the ardour of their hunting 
expeditions. 

Spring is the busiest time for vermin trapping; then they are 
roaming after their mates. All the Mustelide are egg-suckers, 
also magpies, jays, rooks, jack-daws. All the weasel tribe about 
February become very blood-thirsty, and hunt in company, often 
uttering peculiar sharp cries. Sometimes they cross the green 
rides so slowly that they might be knocked over with stone or stick ; 
the keeper’s boy told me lately he had seen this done. 

Stoats are so very much larger, and lighter in colour; they go a 
greater pace. A track I lately recognized measured a good half- 
inch. Keepers in Dorsetshire not only burn charcoal in their holes 
to get them to bolt, but frequently peg poisoned food in their runs, 
which cannot be too strongly reprobated. 

Sometimes a baited trap is put beside the stoat’s run. More 
frequently, a tunnel is made of turf in some outlying hedge; the 
iron trap is laid in the exact centre of the run, carefully covered 
with earth, or the miscreant will, with the least scent of human 
touch, discover the treachery. The unfortunate fact is that rabbits 
and stoats often use the same bolt or passage hole, and are 
therefore indiscriminately caught. 

Tunnel traps of this description are frequently used in hedges 
bordering the coverts (three such I observed set in our neighbour- 
hood one day last week) ; a trail of red herring has ere now been 
found effective. 

In old days calls were used for vermin, especially for weasels, 
which are often identified by their apparent preference for one 
locality as a resting place. Martins I have never seen in England, 
but a Dorsetshire man told me he had seen one on a tree, convey- 
ing eggs to its young, and believed it was established in that same 
place for some years. 
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All the genus mustelinum show a great hatred for the smell of 
burnt cat, which is used to strew the ground and ward off their 
attacks. How this was discovered I cannot imagine. An old 
poison used for weasel is thus jotted down in a keeper’s book, 
“Take sal ammoniac, white of egg, flour and honey paste; 
strew these about the weasel’s run, and you will soon be quit of 
him.” 

In various parts of the thick fir wood, rendered inaccessible from 
marshes, wild cats in old days were very apt to lie out. An old 
keeper of these parts has told me of the steady increase in their 
numbers, in his father’s days, for instance, and which went on for 
years. At night time, when on the ground, their cries re-echoed 
through the woods; and my friend assured me he had felt 
‘‘eerie’’ on hearing it, as he lay out watching for poachers. This 
past week a keeper’s boy showed me two skins of wild cat, killed in 
Dorsetshire this autumn, at least three times the size of the com- 
mon cat, with bushy tails and wiry coats. Both showed fight to 
the last (caught in traps), and tried vainly to spring forward in the 
death agony. 

If come upon suddenly, a tame cat has been known to spring at 
a stranger ; it is easy to see that in the wild state the cat’s nature 
becomes still further emboldened. The sparrow-hawk is the only 
other kind of vermin which shows such determination. ‘‘ There is 
nothing worse than a tame cat that has taken to wood life, among 
the birds in spring or the rabbits in autumn. You can never get 
them away from the woods again; they end there!” So says the 
head man of the largest shooting I know, as he points ominously 
to the ‘‘keeper’s gallows.” Like weasels, hunting by day and 
night, little can escape their continued persecution; they are 
not only keen hunters, but undoubtedly mesmerize their victims. 

All the genus mustelinum care for the blood alone, of which they 
are never satiated; and will kill, or attempt to drag, a sitting 
pheasant or partridge to their abode; or, if it be distant, to some 
quiet lurking-place, where they can drain its life-blood un- 
observed. 

A weasel can make its way anywhere, and twist and turn its 
wonderful body like an acrobat or athlete, going forward with 
leaps and bounds, its tail hoisted like a rudder. Its teeth always 
strike’ the‘back of its victim’s head (not as an amateur, I noted, 
wrote, the throat). . 

Stoats are very careless of observation, as a rule; that is, of the 
observation of a field naturalist; they evidently associate brown 
velveteen with quite another species of the human race. I ob- 
served one sitting on a tussock of grass near our old decoy, which, 
I regret to say, has been trapped there since I noted the fact. 
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This little animal seems capable of carrying immense weights, 
quite out of proportion +o its smallness of size. 

Both stoats and weas-ls are poor fun in eaptivity; dull, listless, 
losing all energy. If let loose they will hide at once in a lady’s 
dress, a curtain, or even chimney. They are very artful; they are, 
moreover, very difficult to recapture. Let into a hen-house by the 
merest crevice, they will destroy a whole batch of prospective 
pheasants, by the emeute of setting hen, and the general terror they 
exert. A panic seems to seize the hens, and probably some half 
dozen are ruthlessly destroyed in one night. 

Squirrels, with what degree of truth it is hard to say, are often 
credited by keepers with poaching ; and I remember an old sporting 
magazine which stated that squirrels had been detected catching 
young chickens! Running briskly up and down the red brown trunk 
of a pine tree, with tail hoisted and pricked ears, it is hard to be- 
lieve such tales of it. Perhaps the idea originated in the fact that 
squirrels’ dreys are old birds’ nests ; and from the injury done to 
young trees, the keeper has had orders to demolish the race. The 
year 1889 was unusually productive of squirrels—the ornament, 
not the vermin of our woods and glades. 

Hedgehogs dispute the palm with squirrels as to supposed de- 
structive qualities. ‘‘ What do he want with such a nozzle if he 
don’t eat eggs?” said an old keeper. I believe myself that the 
heagehog is as much a vegetarian as a very different animal, the 
pig; but that if animal food is thrust in his way he may take it 
by way of treat, just as a farmer’s porker rooting about for a fresh 
menu. 

* * * * 

Away through the thickest part of the pine woods, where moor 
and bog land are drained into an immense lake, there is the happy 
hunting-ground of all kinds of real vermin. Green reed and 
yellow flag, brown rush and stunted hazel, fringe the borders of 
the morass, and effectually hide all comers. Soft sphagnum 
underfoot makes a carpet well-nigh noiseless, except for the 
occasional crackling of a dry leaf or twig. 

Lace-like boughs of blackthorn trees overhang the water 
margin; briar bushes with yellow leaves, and red hips and haws 
are reflected in the dark-brown water. Sodden grass, yellow and 
brown, grows in tufts among the mud, on which lie out both 
polecat and fox. 

The fox must have sadly altered from days of yore, and cannot 
be in such good condition for a long run as he was in the olden 
times. He now seeks and gets his food from preserves close to 
his own kennel, without taking for the purpose either exercise 
or trouble. The “‘ afternoon fox” of by-gone day must have been 
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a very troublesome customer. The prejudice against his natural 
smeli makes outsiders think badly of him. Few people know how 
antagonistic is his nature to all kinds of dirt. He will rarely go to 
earth in a muddy condition, and in many ways resembles the dog, 
cleaning himself with precision, and caring mostly for live food. 
He prowls round the neighbourhood at nightfall, lying perdu all 
the day, generally in an inaccessible morass, curled up or lying 
outstretched dogwise on a round hassock of grass, which, raising 
him out of damp and wet, gives him also a wide view of the field; 
cold and draught are the especial dislike of the fox. About March 
he prepares for his family, and excavates a rabbit’s earth for his 
young. It is easy in agricultural districts for him to pick up a 
meal in the farm-yards. A fat hen falls a pretty ready victim, 
especially roosting, as the majority of farm poultry do, in a spot 
easy of access; on acart in the shed, on a low wall near the stables, 
in a laurel bush or stunted fir tree. That he sometimes meets with 
a repulse is clear, from an old book (1820) lying close to my hand. 
A gamecock, it appears, being disturbed at night by a fox, flew at 
him, struck him on the head, and killed him on the spot ! 

In the spring time, when days draw out, the coverts offer attrac- 
tive larders; pheasants and partridges sit so close they may 
be caught upand devoured. Rabbits may be dug down upon, lying 
mesmerized with fear in their earths. 

a * + * 

Away from the fen-land by paths of sand, flanked by rough 
heather and faded bracken, raised out of the marsh by rude cause- 
ways connected by wooden planks and handrails, a desolate country 
opens up to view, bounded by barrows and vast mounds, as though 
the by-gone scene of fierce fray and battle. In the distance the 
keeper’s cottage, with its hen-coops for kennel, its stacks of grey 
peat, its wooden out-house of “traps and engines,” its old stable 
door with streaks of red paint, its boxes of addled eggs used for 
bait and allure. Next, the keeper’s gallows comes into sight, covered 
with numerous victims. Magpies form the majority of cases, and 
seem to abound in these parts, finding in the dense fir-woods 
shelter and sustenance. They build}]here, in immense numbers, 
domed nests with a passage out, thickly plaited with furze roots 
and thorn. They are hard to get at, except with the aid of bill 
and hook, and almost always built on a site chosen for protection. 
The magpies pair for several summers, and are often seen flying 
over the moors; in winter time flocking together,'whether for night 
warmth or mutual protection. Yet with all this the magpie seems 
no bird of the wilderness, and is constantly seen at outlying farm 
homesteads, where it picks up a living, not disdaining for the 
purpose beech and oak mast. Always on the move, always 
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jabbering, it is a great favourite with the keeper’s children; many 
a caged magpie have I heard uttering its grating mag, mag, as I 
made my round of the lodges. The fondness of the magpie for 
eggs is too well known to exempt him from the keeper’s gun, to 
which, with the jay, he falls a ready victim. 

The jay, however, is much more a bird of the moor and covert, 
being rarely, at any rate in Dorset, seen to visit the farmsteads. 
In the evening his noisy call may be heard on the moor and among 
the pine woods, a varied, grating sound, more like a wooden rattle 
than a bird’s note. Flitting across the open moorland, he alights 
very abruptly ; the light blue feathers in his wing first catching 
the eye. A jay, unlike a hawk, cannot strike a bird at a distance, 
and seems more given to watching for him, and warily pouncing 
on his victim. He will sit up in a knotted oak, a hollow beech, or 
stunted thorn; especially where a sudden slope of the wood pre- 
vents birds seeing him from below. He hunts chiefly for young 
birds, partridges and pheasants newly hatched ; for small birds, 
not disdaining sparrows; in springtime for eggs and young rabbits, 
so that keepers are justified in using addled eggs to entice their 
victim to the trap. 

This bird has an enemy in these parts he finds it-very hard to 
evade. I allude to the sparrow-hawk, his most constant anta- 
gonist. In the sparrow-hawk’s larder, by-the-bye, a most varied 
assortment of food may be found when engaged in feeding his 
young. He haunts the thick woods, avoiding the moors, skirting 
the very densest coverts, where the keeper knows he may be met 
with, trapped, or shot, on an off-day with the guns. Round the 
farm buildings in winter I have seen the sparrow-hawk skimming 
the ground in pursuit of prey, quite unconscious of my presence, 
striking some sparrow or blackbird with its claws; more especially 
as evening fell, and shadows grew dark and dim, a chirping of 
sparrows or starlings would betray the presence of the marauder. 
Indeed, remains of blackbirds and wood-pigeons, large as they are, 
have, with the bones of jays, swallows, sparrows, and young 
pheasants, been found in the sparrow-hawk’s nest. So determined 
is he, moreover; when caught in a trap, that he will fly at you 
readily, and die game to the last. Birds lately fledged or sickly 
fall an easy prey to hawks, whose unerring eye, ear, and perhaps 
scent, detect the slightest movement. 

Kestrels, so disliked by the keeper, are in reality harmless to 
game, and to be found in summer in the direction of corn lands, 
hovering at immense altitudes; swooping suddenly down, they 
strike with their claws (like the sparrow-hawk) such a small thing 
as a shrew mouse, which they will not eat as they will the com- 
mon mouse. Like all hawks, they pair for life, it is supposed ; but 
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replace a lost mate at short notice. Kestrels choose, by preference, 
a magpie’s nest for their young, and in early spring haunt thick 
fir woods or dense thickets. Like the owl, they discharge the fur 
of their victims in the form of pellets; sparrow-hawks, on the 
contrary, carefully strip their victims. 

Both.merlins, hobby hawks, and peregrines are seen on the 
Dorsetshire moors; merlin, for the most part, hunt in pairs like 
dogs. Peregrines feed by preference on the wood-pigeon or dove ; 
they will take a duck or teal without much difficulty. 

Hen harriers, in old days the commonest of our hawks, are now 
rapidly disappearing, solitary specimens being soon extirpated ; 
nesting on the ground, in the open moorland, among dry bents of 
grass and heather, the reason for their extinction is not far to seek. 
They fly, too, just above the ground, rise for a moment, strike their 
victim, and rapidly fly off. Like the Montague’s harrier, they 
may be seen sitting on broken fir trees, and poles of old moorland 
enclosures, when not circling high above you on the look out for 
prey. 

The common buzzard still breeds in some parts of Dorsetshire ; 
the red buzzard and marsh harrier are very rare visitants. The 
latter was last identified in 1883. To all appearance, birds of prey 
cover the same ground at the same hour each day; which circum- 
stance, alas, aids the taxidermist in their extinction. Pairing for life, 
they find themselves mates if one of the two birds is shot; and 
as Mr. Hart, of Christchurch, once observed to me, there must 
be a paradise of single specimens. All hawks travel immense 
distances for food, to avoid suspicion ; the flight of a peregrine 
falcon in pursuit of prey is reckoned at 150 miles an hour. 

+ * 

Apart from hawks, some minor vermin may be noted, among 
crows and jackdaws ; these only, in England at any rate, in the 
neighbourhood of dwellings. Crows, as a rule, strike a bird in the 
eye, and watch for him when perched on a tree; perhaps sickly 
birds, eggs, and small animals form their chief quarry. 

Then, too, there are birds of night, which yet hunt in the day, 
such as the short-eared owl, a winter migrant, coming to us in 
October. With long wings, it beats the fields, perfectly noiseless in 
its movements ; skimming the grass tops, it suddenly lets down a 
talon, to strike with its claws like a hawk; field mice, water voles, 
and small rabbits form the biggest part of his victims. ‘‘ Owls is 
owls,” as a keeper once told me; and for his beak he pays the 
penalty, being too often shot down and ruthlessly destroyed. From 
the pellets he discharges, the short-eared owl is evidently a mouse 
eater; and you may find under his roosting-place quantities of 
such remains. 
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Then there are also the well known tawny owls, hunters of 
the night, to a certain extent migratory; I have known several 
which habited one spot for a long number of years. A dense, 
ivy-covered holly tree formed the roosting-place of one pair 
of birds during the long days of my youth; and many a night 
have I crept past that tree in half awe and wonder. Dreadful 
sounds would issue forth, like a man snoring or groaning in 
his sleep, and all kinds of tales were current of that awful 
tree. In the nest of a tawny owl this year,. built in- the 
fork of an old beech tree, there were found for his sustenance, 
and for his hissing, snapping, shapeless young ones, five mice and 
half a rabbit; the latter very small, but to the keeper justifying 
his immediate destruction. Bird catchers, by-the-bye, imitate an 
owl's cry to entice small birds to lime twigs; so readily will they, if 
possible, mob an owl in broad daylight, as if aware it’s but a game 
of blind man’s buff. 

Barn owls, once common with us, are not so plentiful as 
formerly ; in old times they would cross and recross my path in 
the dark lanes, flitting like ghosts before me in the gloaming. To 
compare him with his predecessor in gastronomic tastes, his larder 
has been found to contain, during the spring nesting season, two 
rats, two bats, mice, and part of two young rabbits; owls are 
indeed styled hereabouts cats with wings. 

The long-eared owl, which, with us, inhabits mainly moorland 
districts, is so like the bark of a tree in colour he is difficult to dis- 
cover in day time. He breeds chiefly in deserted birds’ nests, and 
is sometimes caught in pole traps; his down-tipped wings provide 
him with a ready means of taking small roosting birds from their 
perches. He will come so near you, and yet so noiselessly, that 
his appearance is almost ghostly. In confinement, alas, he will 
not live long, rarely surviving his captivity. As a game poacher 
he is entirely innocent, so my observation has yet led me, and 
small birds alone fall a victim to him. 


* * * * 


Ravens, which kill by thrust of beak, unlike the hawks, which 
tear their prey, have disappeared entirely from Dorsetshire districts, 
along with the eagle. In old times, ravens must have been com- 
mon; their croak is still quoted as indicative of coming rain. 
Huge tracks of moorland were once, doubtless, a protection to them 
against the sportsman’s gun; but not against the latter-day 
taxidermist, or keeper’s ‘‘ reputation.” 

White-tailed eagles have been sighted, and occasionally brought 
down by the gun; perhaps doing their hundred miles before break- 
fast, or taking a trial trip from Scotland. 
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The osprey has been watched and waited for on our salt-water 
creeks and estuaries. Will no one interfere to prevent his exter- 
mination ? 

Against rats, mice, weasels, stoats, we may wage our extermina- 
tory war. Who will protect for us the Falconide and Strigide ? 


Note.—Vermin killed by Richard Breniston, keeper to Lord Gwdyr, from December 
23rd, 1823, to December 24th, 1824, District of Callander. 4 foxes, 1 otter, 9 badgers, 
29 marten cats, 11 wild cats, 22"polecats, 1 stoat, 2 weasels, 12 hedgehogs, 61 house 
cats, 111 gledes, 105 ravens, 22 hawks, 136 hoody crows, 2 owls, 3 daws, 31 magpies, 
11 jays—573 head. 


DiscrPuLvs. 


THE BISHOP-ELECT’S OATH OF CANONICAL 
OBEDIENCE. 


THE second stage in the prosecution of the honoured and revered 
Bishop of Lincoln has at last been concluded, as far as hearing 
the ‘‘case on its merits” is concerned, and now the judgment of 
the court at Lambeth will be looked for with the keenest interest. 
We are told the Bishop of Lincoln is prepared to bow to the Arch- 
bishop’s decision, whatever form it may take. This is the second 
year in which the case has been before the public. On February 
12, 1889, began to be argued that preliminary citation of Bishop 
King before the Archbishop of Canterbury as Metropolitan (to 
whom every bishop in the Southern Province has sworn “‘ due,” i.e. 
canonical, “‘reverence and obedience”’) sitting with assessors, to 
answer for alleged excesses of ritual, to which the reply of the 
Bishop's counsel, sustained by weeks of argument, was virtually 
that he was not amenable to the jurisdiction before which he was 
called; and in May the Archbishop pronounced judgment, to the 
effect that he had jurisdiction in the case before him. His Grace 
made no ‘‘ claim,” as such; the case was remitted to him, the 
hearing was forced upon him, and he could not help going on with 
it. We would venture to point out by what cautious steps the 
conclusion has been reached, that the Archbishop (with or without 
assessors) has jurisdiction to try his suffragans, if need be. In 
the first instance, the Archbishop hesitated as to his own juris- 
diction. He had evidently no desire to rush into so unenviable a 
position as that of judge over one of his brethren; it would have 
been strange had it been otherwise. Accordingly, he at first declined 
to take the step he was petitioned take; whereupon the question of 
jurisdiction was argued before the Judicial Committee, consisting 
of the following persons :—The Lord Chancellor, Lords Herschell, 
Hobhouse, Macnaughten, and Sir Barnes Peacock; and, as epis- 
copal assessors, the Bishops of London, Salisbury, Ely, Manches- 
ter, and Sodor and Man. The result was a unanimous decision 
in favour of the Archbishop’s jurisdiction. Then the question was 
raised again before the Archbishop himself, by way of protest ; 
and His Grace, after hearing all that such eminent counsel as are 
engaged in this suit could say on both sides of the subject, de- 
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livered what all have allowed to be a very learned judgment, and 
instead of following in the wake of the Privy Council, arrived, ‘ by 
an entirely different line of inquiry,” at the same conclusion— 
that the Archbishop does possess jurisdiction, and was there- 
fore bound to hear the ‘‘case on its merits.” It should be 
noticed that the Archbishop has carefully guarded himself against 
being supposed to say that no other form of jurisdiction is pos- 
sible. It has been argued by those who have signed the various 
“protests” which have been flashing meteor-like through the 
ecclesiastical firmament, that the true court for trying a bishop is 
the archbishop of the province, sitting with his comprovincials. 
The Archbishop does not deny that this may be, as in the primi- 
tive Church, a proper court; but that is not the question. The 
question is, whether the Archbishop sitting as a judge, judex solus 
as in the case of Bishop Gray in Dr. Colenso’s case, with or 
without assessors, can try a case in which one of his suffragans is 
defendant ; and it has been determined that he can. 
All idea as to “‘ claim,” which these “ protests” harp upon, has 
just been brushed away by the clear and incisive brain of the 
Bishop of Peterborough. ‘‘ There is one word,” he says, ‘‘ which 
the memorialists have used in expressing their dissent from it (the 
judgment) to which I venture to take exception, as somewhat mis- 
leading. They speak of the Archbishop having made a ‘claim’ 
to this jurisdiction. The word ‘claim’ hardly, I think, expresses 
all the facts of the case. His Grace, asI understand these facts, 
having been called upon by the promoters of the suit to hear their 
complaint against the Bishop of Lincoln, declined to do so till he 
should have been advised by ‘some competent court’ that he had 
jurisdiction. The promoters accordingly brought this question 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which unani- 
mously decided that the Archbishop had such jurisdiction, and 
therefore remitted the case to him, to be ‘dealt with according 
to law.” When the same question of jurisdiction was again raised 
before him, His Grace decided it, as he was bound to do, according 
to the best of his ability and knowledge, and arrived, though on 
different grounds, at the same conclusion which had been pre- 
viously arrived at by the superior court. Whether such a decision 
- was or was not correct, I cannot take upon me to say; but it 
seems not to be of the nature of a ‘claim,’ in the ordinary sense 
of that word, which implies some wish on the part of the person 
making it that it should prove successful—a wish which certainly 
does not appear on the face of the proceedings to have been enter- 
tained by His Grace, and which I do not suppose the memorialists 
desire to credit him with.” (Letter to Archdeacon of Oakham.) 
Since the time that the lucid and able judgment as to juris- 
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diction was given by the Archbishop, May 1889, and which, so far, 
has not been upset on appeal, the counsel on either side have been 
making the most elaborate preparations for the serious discussion 
of ‘‘ the merits of the case,” the results of which we have just seen 
in their eloquent and exhaustive speeches. For the first time, these 
ritual questions have been threshed out on either side. Amid much 
that is lamentable in the sight of the truce respecting ritual being 
thus rudely broken, and of a bishop who stands so high in the love 
and reverence of the Church being made to occupy the position 
of defendant in a penal suit, there is one great cause of thank- 
fulness about the case, which should not be overlooked. It is a 
church court which is dealing with the case, so that it is compli- 
cated by no inability felt by spiritual persons to appear before it ; 
and this is very much, when we compare it with previous suits in 
which the case was different. We ourselves were much impressed 
with the contrast, from a clerical and commonsense standpoint, 
between the very appearance of this spiritual court, held in Juxon‘s 
celebrated library of Lambeth Palace, and the Court of Final 
Appeal sitting in a dingy room in Downing Street. We heard the 
Ridsdale ease, and there in one of the off-rooms we saw a number 
of lay lords sitting round a long table covered with a dirty green 
baize cloth; two or three episcopal assessors sat not at this table 
but at a separate side table apart from the lay lords, busily taking 
notes, but holding their tongues, and without their episcopal 
habits. At the same time, the then Lord Chancellor (Cairns) was 
taking a leading part, as busy as a bee, and throwing his Presby- 
terian proclivities into undue prominence. At Lambeth, on the 
contrary, His Grace of Canterbury was seated in the centre, on a 
chair slightly raised, and on either side three of his leading com- 
provincials, all taking an active part and questioning with point 
and practical intelligence, the learned counsel, and all habited in 
their episcopal vestments. The contrast was most striking, let 
alone the associations of Lambeth itself and its connection with 
the English Church. Cuique in sud arte credendum is an old 
maxim. Which of these courts, on the face of it, seems more suit- 
able for the decision of such points as the position of the priest at 
the altar, the mixed chalice, or the mode of benediction ? 

Of the possible issues of the suit, while sub judice, we have of 
course no right to say a word. If it should prove that in this 
matter the Church of England has received a blessing in the guise 
of a trouble ; if the Church should Have got back a court of her own, 
with a truly ecclesiastical jurisdiction (a matter—this revival of a 
purely spiritual court—which is being watched with such keenness 
at Rome, we are told, as showing our Church not on its Erastian 
side, in a way unexpected and unintended by those who have set 
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the law in motion), it will not be the first time that Providence has 
led her by a way that she knew not. We have been for many a 
long year trying to obtain a really spiritual court; perhaps, after 
all, it was a part of our rightful inheritance. The learned and 
logical Bishop of Carlisle, in regretting the “‘ protests” of some of 
his clergy, remarks: ‘‘ Ecclesiastical jurisdiction seems well-nigh 
impossible if a conclusion reached by both Church and State 
independently, and after patient and presumably honest investiga- 
tion, is to be regarded as open to revision by universal suffrage. I 
need perhaps scarcely remind you that this view of the case is by 
no means suggested by any sympathy with those who promote 
ritual prosecutions ; that method of enforcing uniformity of ritual 
has, in my opinion, been tried and found wanting, but if the 
interference of any court was to be invoked, I cannot conceive of 
one whose title to our respect can be more assured than that 
which is now sitting. Indeed, Iam disposed to sink some of the 
regret which I experience with regard to the unfortunate fact of 
an English bishop being put on his defence before the archbishop 
of the province, in the consideration that we shall at length have 
a judgment concerning some of our ritual difficulties pronounced 
by a really spiritual tribunal.” And again, farther on he says, 
“‘T cannot but feel that a trial of a ritual case before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury lets light and fresh air into a chamber 
which was growing very dark, and the atmosphere of which was 
rapidly becoming very unwholesome. It seems as if we might, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit of God, be able to take a 
new start upon our journey, and to get free from some of the 
difficulties which have troubled us so much in time past. I do 
not know, and do not venture to anticipate, what the Archbishop’s 
conclusions may be upon the various points brought before the 
court ; but whatever they may be, I cannot but hope that the 
manner in which they will be reached, the language in which they 
will be couched, and the tone of patriarchal authority with which 
they will be supported, may be such as to commend them both to 
the minds and to the feelings of the whole English Church.” 
(Pastoral Letter at Christmastide 1889.) 

- Whether this trial lets light into a dark chamber, which is 
supposed also to let “fresh light” upon the subject of “‘ lights,” 
we cannot say; but we can testify that on some mornings the 
historical library of the venerable pile was very dark indeed, and 
necessitating much artificial light. Yet this did not prevent 
many clergymen, and ladies, even young ladies, sitting out hours 
of prolix argument, and the scene became the more animated as 
ihe trial drew to its close, which is well and faithfully depicted in 
the painting of Mr. and Mrs. Floris. Among those present were 
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the eminent ritualist Canon Perry and the Dean of Windsor, who 
attended as the ‘‘ Queen’s eye.” 

1. The object of this paper is to point out what is the meaning of 
that oath of due obedience and reverence which every bishop-elect 
must make to the Archbishop and the metropolitical chair before 
his consecration. Whether we turn to Convocation, or this per- 
sonal court of the Archbishop, the Court of Audience, we are met 
by the potential overshadowing jurisdiction of his Grace of Can- 
terbury, a time-honoured jurisdiction, deeply rooted in the foun- 
dations of our Constitution. Turn therefore which way we will, 
we are confronted by it, and must reckon with it. Enough for us 
in the present case that the Bishop of Lincoln has submitted to it, 
as indeed he was bound to do by the solemn oath of canonical 
obedience. Every bishop in the Southern Province has promised 
this at the time of his consecration, when the oath of due obedience 
was administered to him. 

“TIT, N, chosen Bishop of the Church and See of N, do 
profess and promise all due reverence and obedience to the 
Archbishop and to the Metropolitical Church of Canterbury, and 
to their successors.” 

Nothing can be more explicit and unequivocal than this oath, 
which the rubric says ‘‘is not to be made at the consecration of 
an archbishop.” Now great stress has been laid upon the word 
“‘due,” the important adjective which qualifies the obedience, and 
differentiates the present from the pre-Reformation use. If I am 
called upon to give ‘‘due” reverence and obedience, it must be 
what is really ‘“‘ owed,” “‘ debited,” not what I may choose to give. 
It must be known, knowable, and ascertainable, not on the 
principle sic volo, sic jubeo. The Irish tenants may say the rent is 
not ‘‘due”’’ from them, and the Welsh farmer may say the same 
with regard to the payment of tithe. In either case ‘ the wish 
is father to the thought.” But what is “‘due” reverence and 
obedience, i.e. what is really owing to the chair of Canterbury ? 
Is it canonical, customary, right, proper, just, or legitimate? It 
is all these ; but the greatest stress is laid on the first, for it is that 
subjection which has been established by the holy Fathers accord- 
ing to the precepts of the canons of the early Church. We find 
it in every branch of the Church Catholic. 

In the Greek Church the oath of allegiance to the Emperor is 
required. By the Eleventh Council of Toledo, a.p. 675, an oath 
of obedience to his superior was exacted from a bishop-elect (Tho- 
massin, ii., c. 41), and in the ninth century Gaulish bishops made 
profession of obedience to their metropolitans (Jb., ii.,c. 36). An 
ancient form was as follows :—‘‘ Ego ille Sancte N Ecclesie nunc 
ordinandus Episcopus subjectionem* et reverentiam a sanctis 
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Patribus constitutam secundum precepta canonum §. sedis N- 
Ecclesie rectoribusque ejus in presentia domini Archiepiscopé 
perpetuo me exhibiturum promitto et super sanctum altare propria 
manufirmo.” (Martene, ii., 415.) 

In the Roman Pontifical, the oath of obedience to the Pope is 
here made by the Elect. (Catal. i., 178.) 

In the Sarum Pontifical, the profession given above is preceded 
by the question :—“ Vis sancte Cantuariensi Ecclesie et mihi, 
meisque, successoribus subjectionem, et obedientiam per omnia 
exhibere, secundum canonicam auctoritatem et decreta sanctorum 
pontificum? Resp. Volo.” The same question occurs with slight 
variations in the Winton and Bangor Pontificals. In that of 
Exeter is this remarkable addition :—‘‘ Vis beato Petro Apostolo, 
cui a Deo data est potestas ligandi atque solvendi, ejusque vicariis, 
Romanis Pontificibus, atque sanctz Ecclesie Cant,” &c. All three 
Pontificals omit the form in which the profession is to be made. 

Now it will be noticed that in the oath of canonical obedience 
the bishop-elect promises ‘‘ due reverence and obedience,” not only 
to the Archbishop, but to the Metropolitan Church and their 
successors. But “jurisdiction,” according to our best authorities, 
is, during a vacancy, vested in the Dean and Chapter. The oath 
of obedience is tendered ‘“ either when the see is full, in which 
case a breach of obedience to the Archbishop is frequently stiled 
in our records a breach of obedience to the Metropolitical Church, 
as a church vested with official rights, of which he is the head ; 
or else in the vacation (vacancy), when the whole archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction is vested in the Dean and Chapter. And this (as 
appears by the Pontifical published a few years before the Refor- 
mation), is no other than the ancient oath which was made to the 
Archbishop Sancteque Ecclesie Metropolitice before the Pope had 
swallowed up the Metropolitical Rights’ (Gibson’s Codez, 
vy. i., p. 117). 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it should be further 
noticed the place in the consecration service where the oath is 
tendered. It is before the Archbishop moves the congregation to 
pray (as in the Gallican Liturgy), or the saying of the Litany (as. 
enjoined by the Ordo Romanus and a Pontifical of Lyons in the 
third century, and which always formed part of the Greek ordi- 
nations) ; and before the solemn ‘‘ examination” of the bishop- 
elect (as appointed by the Fourth Council of Carthage and Second 
Nicene) is proceeded with, the oath of ‘‘ due obedience” to the 
Archbishop is administered, and it is tendered immediately after 
the oath touching the Royal Supremacy. It holds a central 
position as it were. It is the pivot on which the service itself 
revolves. It is repeated at the most solemn moment of the whole 
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function. Till this matter is settled, the service can proceed no 
further, for be it remembered that the oath of the Royal 
Supremacy had been likewise administered to the candidate for 
the diaconate. The consecration of a bishop, we repeat, cannot 
be continued till he has said these words: “I, N, thosen Bishop 
of the Church and See of N, do profess all due reverence and 
obedience (in its totality and solidarity) to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to the Metropolitical Church of Canterbury, and 
their successors.”” Both as to the position in the service itself 
and the words or terms used, the oath is a very solemn one, and 
to endeavour to evacuate it of its true force and meaning is both 
unwise and inexpedient. 

2. Now when the explanation of “due” is found to be 
canonical, it is obvious that by this appeal to the canons the 
whole subject of ‘‘ jurisdiction,” a very difficult and complicated 
one, is necessarily opened up. When the bishop-elect ‘‘ professes 
and promises all due reverence and obedience” to the Archbishop 
and to the Metropolitical Church and their successors, this oath 
must refer not only to a person but a thing, and that thing is 
‘‘jurisdiction.”” In the form just quoted, this obedience is 
qualified as ‘‘established by the holy Fathers according to the 
precepts of the canons.” By the Holy Fathers those bishops 
attending the Ancient Councils (referred to further on in this Con- 
secration Service, and the Act of 1 Elizabeth, i., 36) are under- 
stood, and it is by them in successive Councils (sometimes in 
identical words) this ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the basis of the 
Canon Law, has been settled. 

What then do we mean by this word? The highest kind of 
spiritual jurisdiction (leaving the civil side out of the question) is 
that which is technically called “habitual,” or ‘ potential” 
(ordinaria), which is conveyed by the fact of consecration, whereby 
the newly consecrated person becomes capable of validly perform- 
ing all episcopal acts, though, as a matter of convenience, he is 
authorized to do so ina given area only. In the case of a bishop 
consecrated to a particular see, the two kinds of jurisdiction united 
are conveyed simultaneously by the ceremony ; for besides this 
“habitual ” jurisdiction there is also the “ actual”’ jurisdiction of 
authority within a particular diocese imparted to him (delegata), so 
that he is fully its Ordinary from that moment. ‘And this is part 
of the canon law of the universal Church found in the (so-called) 
Apostolic Canons, and in the Canons of Antioch, which were 
received by the undivided Church. The Metropolitan is the 
person who, according to the code of the universal Church, conveys 
jurisdiction to the provincial bishops, while a new Metropolitan 
derives his own jurisdiction from his comprovincials jointly, and 
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not from any authority external to the province, for if resides in 
the collective episcopate. But, besides this, there is a third kind, 
** appellate ” jurisdiction ; for it stands to reason that he who is 
the source and fountain of jurisdiction must have the fullest 
jurisdiction (plenissima jurisdictio) focussed in his office. Juris- 
diction, as the word implies, means the power of giving or 
expounding the law (jus dicere). But who has this prerogative, 
both in the civil and ecclesiastical sphere? Answer, the Judez, 
and by means of a Court. Therefore the Metropolitan is the 
judex, and the “‘appellate” jurisdiction moves in his personal 
Court. 

This is why the Lord Chief Justice said, in Bishop Watson’s case, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury had anciently “‘the same 
jurisdiction of supremacy as the Patriarch of Constantinople,” 
which, having been usurped by the Pope, was long denied, but was 
restored by the Act 25, Henry VIII., c. 20. Archbishops and 
bishops, though pares jure divino are not so jure humano. This 
is the reason the House of Lords, in the same trial, said the 
_ canonical obedience enjoined on bishops was inconsistent with 
their alleged equality with the archbishop. Besides, the power 
of citing bishops before him was preserved to the archbishop by 
statute of citations (28 Henry VIII., c.9). And this is why the 
Reformatio Legum said, “‘ Episcopi sue provincie, si qua de re inter 
se contenderint aut litigarint, judex et finitor inter eos esto episco- 
pus. (De Ecclesia, p.108.) With this key of jurisdiction in our 
hands we shall be able to unlock some of the difficulties of this 
intricate subject, and the ‘ antient canons” of the Church will 
become “‘ vocal to the intelligent.” 

8. We come now to the canons. There is not much in the 
ante-Nicene period ; but we find the thing, even if we do not find 
the name. This is something initself remarkable. Even in those 
early days, the Metropolitan among his comprovincials was some- 
thing more than primus inter pares; for the hierarchy was only 
an organized episcopacy. In the so-called Apostolical canons 
(anterior to any connection of Church and State) we find the first 
traces. In Canon 35-27 these words occur :— 


The bishops of every province ought to own him who is chief among them and 
esteem him as their head, and to do nothing extraordinary (7epitrov) without his 
consent ; but every one those things only which concern his own parish (7.e. diocese) 
and the country subject to it; nor let him. that is (chief bishop) do anything extra- 
ordinary without the consent of all. , 


Johnson refers to Bishop Beveridge’s work, De Metropolitanis, on 
this canon. According to Drey’s researches, this canon is either 
an abridgment of the ninth canon of the Council of Antioch, 
held 341, which treats of the same subject, or else the Antiochene 
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is an amplification of the Apostolic. (Hefele, 472.) Now, if any- 
where the chief bishop has any sphere, such as a Court, in which 
his jurisdiction moves “ potentially,” that which is done in it is 
not extraordinary, because it is “habitual,” i.e. ordinary 
(ordinaria). Clearly, there;}is something by this canon which the 
Metropolitan had got and his comprovincials had not. 

We now pass on to the age of the Emperor Constantine. In the 
great Council of Nica (825), the first GAcumenical Council of the 
Christian Church, the principles which had been previously stated 
by Cyprian in his Epistles, touching the North African Church, 
were received and confirmed. Strange to say, we find no allusion 
to these Nicene canons in the Archbishop’s judgment or arguments: 
of counsel. Be it remembered that the watchword of this famous 
Council, where British bishops were also present, was ‘‘ Let the 
ancient customs prevail.” What customs? The Church historian 
Collier, says, ‘‘ The first Nicene council calls the Metropolitical rights 
7a apxaa €y (ancient customs), and decrees their confirmation.” 
(Collier, vol. i., p. 240.) Metropolitical rights, privilege, and juris- 
diction, which, according to Dupin, were three: (1) ordination, 
(2) convocation, (8) judicial. 

The canon (6) runs thus :-— 


Let the ancient usages be kept both in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis; by virtue of 
which the Bishop of Alexandria has a right of primacy and jurisdiction in all these 
places, for the Bishop of Rome has likewise a customary privilege of a resembling 
nature. Let the same regard be continued for the Church of Antioch; and in all other 
provinces, let the Churches remain undisturbed in their ancient privileges. 


It is clear from this that the jurisdiction of Metropolitans must 
have been much older than this synod, for here their privileges are 
called ancient customs. 

This then is thoroughly plain [the canon goes on to say] that if anyone has become a 
bishop without the approval of the Metropolitan, the great synod commands him not to 
remain a bishop. 

And the next canon (7) is to the same effect :— 

Saving to the metropolis its proper dignity, let the Bishop of Elia have the next 
place of precedence; because custom and ancient tradition have obtained that he should 
be honoured. 

This Alia is rebuilt Jerusalem, and the metropolis was Cesarea, 
and this canon not only confirms the Metropolitan in his author- 
ity, but demonstrates’ its antiquity at this early date, when we 
have not only the thing and power, but the name and title. 

From this form of the canons, it is plain the privileges of the 
churches above mentioned were of long standing, and had imme- 
morial custom to plead for them, from which nothing can be more 
certain than that the sees of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Cesarea 
had a peculiar and paramount jurisdiction a great while before the 
first General Council, and yet Constantine, the first Christian prince, 
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had not been converted above twelve years before the meeting of 
that Council. But Dr. Beveridge proves the Apostles founded the 
Church with regard to the Roman Empire, and settled a preference 
and advantage of jurisdiction upon the chief cities of the provinces. 
Thus the sees of Cesarea, Ephesus, Lyons, Carthage, &c. had a 
particular pre-eminence, and were the heads of their respective 
provinces. Hence the metropolitical right stands upon an 
ecclesiastical bottom, and moves in conformity with the ancient 
practice of the Church. 

Before leaving these important Nicene Canons, we should say that 
in the words (Canon 6), ‘‘ It is plain enough that if any has become 
a bishop without the approval of the Metropolitan, the great 
Council (Nica) does not allow him to remain a bishop,’ Valerius 
thinks that by Metropolitan patriarch is meant. Dupin and 
Maassen think, on the contrary, that the question is more of an 
ordinary Metropolitan, and explain the sentence in this manner: 
** In those ecclesiastical provinces which form part of a patriarchate 
care must be taken to preserve the rights of the simple metro- 
- politan, and for that reason no person can be made a bishop 
without the consent of his immediate Metropolitan, i.e. the 
patriarch himself cannot ordain anyone without the consent of the 
Metropolitan of the bishop.” 

This explanation shows the reason why the Synod of Nica 
repeats in its 6th canon the sentence already inserted in the 4th.— 

No one can be made a bishop without the consent of his Metro- 
politan. (Hefele, 390.) 

Canon 4 runs thus :— 

The bishop shall be appointed by all (the bishops) of the eparchy (éxrapxia) 
province. . . . The confirmation of what has been done belongs by right in each 
eparchy to the Metropolitan. 

‘This pre-eminence,” says Hefele, ‘‘ could only be based in some 
cases on the civil importance of the capital; but it must not be 
forgotten that the civil capital was often the ecclesiastical, as being 
the first city in the province in which a Christian church was 
founded ; from which the gospel was made known to the other 
cities in the province” (p. 382). ‘‘ The council then accepts,’’ he 
proceeds, “the ordinary division, according to the metropolis ; it. 
accepts it as far as the nomination and ordination of bishops is 
concerned, and it grants certain rights to the Metropolitan” (p. 
384). . ; 

This then is the true Catholic discipline, that the right of con- 
firmation rests with the Metropolitan. But in the Latin or 
Roman Church the right of confirmation passed in course of time 
from the Metropolitan to the pope, particularly by the concordats 
of Aschaffenburg. 
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We now come to the Antiochene canons (341), about which 
Dupin says, ‘‘ that they contain the wisest and justest rules that 
were ever observed in the Christian Church.” The ninth canon 


says: 

It behoves the bishop in every province to own him that presides in the metropolis 
and takes care of the whole province. . . Therefore ’tis decreed that the (Metropolitan) 
have special honour paid him . . . according to the ancient canon which was in force (in 
the age of) our fathers. . . . Let every bishop do nothing else (but ordinary duties) 
without the bishop of the metropolis. 

They can mean no other but Can. Apost. 27—85. No other 
canon but that to this purpose can be found which can be said to 
have been in force in the time of their “ fathers.” 

Canon 11 says: 

If any bishop present or person that at all belongs to the canon (?.e. the clergy) go 
to the Emperor without the consent and letters of the bishops of the province, and 
especially of the Metropolitan, he shall not only be abdicated, rejected, &c.; but if 
necessary business require him to go to the Emperor, he is todo it with the alvice 
and consent of the Metropolitan of the province. 

Again in Canon 12, a cause could not be transferred to the civil 
power without commendatory letters of the Metropolitan and his 
permission :— 

Let no bishop go from one province to another to ordain men in the churches to the 
dignity of the Liturgy except he be invited by the letters of the Metropolitan, and the 
bishops that are with him in whose province he goes. 

This canon seems based on Apostolic Canons 28—86 as to 
episcopal ordination. 

If the bishops of the province are not agreed as to the trial of a 
bishop, ‘‘the Holy Synod decrees,” says Canon 14, that “ the 
Metropolitan call officers from some neighbouring province to 
determine the controversy.” 

This simply means that in one of the modes of trying a bishop 
{which no one doubts) by a provincial synod there is an appeal to 
the synod of the Exarchate, but in all this procedure the Metro- 
politan is the “‘ head and front” of the judicial function and 
procedure. 

Canon 16 says: 

If any bishop usurps an Episcopal Throne without a full synod, he shall be ejected; 
that is, a full synod in which a Metropolitan is present. 

Surely his power must be very great without whose presence a 
synod of bishops is incomplete. Then as to consecration : 

Let not a bishop be ordained without a synod, and the presence of the Metropolitan, 
who is to call his brethren in the Liturgy (comprovincials) to the metropolis by letter. 

As in judicial matters so in ordination, the Metropolitan stands 
out in his pre-eminent dignity head and shoulders above all his 
fellow-bishops. And so with regard to synods. “It is not lawful 
for any to hold synods by themselves without those who are 
entrusted with the metropolis.” (Canon 20). Thus we have Du 
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Pin’s three functions or rights of Metropolitans clearly proved—(1) 
ordination, (2) convocation, (3) judicial. 

At the Council of Sardica (347), where some British bishops are 
said to have been present, Canon 6 says: 

If one bishop neglect to meet, let him be summoned by the letters of the Exarch of 
the Metropolis. Let the bishops of the neighbouring province be invited to the 
ordination of a Metropolitan. 

i.e. of the Metropolitan, for as the Exarch of a diocese denotes a 
patriarch, so the Exarch of the metropolis a bare Metropolitan. 
Canon 9 says: 


Upon petition made to the Metropolitan by his bishop, he shall send his minister to 


give him letters to the bishop of the place where the pious Emperor is administering 
his affairs. 


But the 14th is a particularly strong one, and germane to our 
contention. 


If any bishop in a sudden heat excommunicate a priest or deacon, let recourse be 
had to the Metropolitan of the province, or, in his absence, to some neighbouring 
Metropolitan, that the affair may be examined and the sentence confirmed or revoked. 

If this canon does not prove that the Metropolitan (with or 
without assessors) might hear a case, we do not know what does. 
He is here judex solus. It is true these words do not occur in the 
first four General (Gicumenical) Councils, but it is an “‘ ancient 
canon,” date 347, before even the second General Council—Con- 
stantinople (381), and only about twenty years after the first 
General Council, the Holy Synod of Nicwa (325). ‘‘ This canon 
was read and approved in the Council of Carthage’”’ (418), says 
John Johnson’s Vade Mecum (i., 168). 

The 12th canon of the Council of Laodicea (367) says : 

That bishops ought to be constituted in their ecclesiastical government by the 
discretion of the Metropolitan. 

Coming next to the Council of Constantinople (381), which con- 
demned Macedonius, the sixth canon says: 

The Holy Synod commands the information to be first preferred before all the pro- 
vincial bishops, and if they be not sufficient to make a decision, then that they go to 
the greater synod of the bishops of the diocese summoned together for this cause. 

This canon, a very long one, must be read in the light of the 
Antiochian canons (12 and 13), the latter of which says that no 
deposed bishop presume to trouble the Emperor’s ears, i.e. the 
civil power, without the permission and commendatory letter of the 
Metropolitan according to the former. The appeal was to be from 
a provincial synod to the greater one of the Exarchate (i.e. the 
Eparchy), but this ‘‘ appellate jurisdiction” was only to move 
under the guidance and by the permission of the Metropolitan. 

The next council in chronological order is that of Chalcedon 
(451), which condemned the Eutychian heresy. 
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Canon 9 says: 


If a bishop have a dispute with his Metropolitan, let him apply himself to the Ex- 
arch of the diocese, or to the Throne of Constantinople, that it may be tried by him, 
i.e. the Patriarch. 

So high was a Metropolitan in his power and dignity, that he 
could be tried only in two ways: by a Patriarch of Constantinople 
(New Rome), to whose throne this council conceded greater privi- 
lege than the Sardican canons did to Old Rome. 

“The Papists,” says Johnson, “are at a perfect non plus, say 
anything to get rid of this argument. But it won’t be answered.” 

Canon 12 shows the esteem in which the Metropolitan dignity 
was held, that all kinds of efforts were made by the bishops them- 
selves to create fresh ‘‘ centres” for Metropolitans. 

Therefore the Holy Synod decrees that whatever cities have been already, by the 
letters of the Emperor, dignified with the name of a Metropolis, let them enjoy the 
title, only the first rights being preserved for the true Metropolitan. 

This canon proves three things, viz., the struggle of the inferior 
bishops to get promoted to the Metropolitical dignity; the mapping 
out of the dioceses territorially, and circumscribing of provinces 
by the civil power (jurisdictio civilis) which here overlaps the eccle- 
siastical; and, lastly, the great care exercised in conserving the 
just rights (so important was it) to the true occupant of the throne 
of the Metropole. Not only were bishops to meet twice a year to 
rectify all emergencies ; but the 19th canon says that not only 
was the Metropolitan to summon them, but he might choose any 
place to suit his convenience. ‘‘ Where the Metropolitan pleases.” 
Again, when ordinations were deferred to the neglect of the flock, 
the 24th canon decreed that the Metropolitan should take the 
matter in hand ‘‘and perform them within (i.e. every) three 
months.” Lastly, the celebrated 28th canon, which confers the 
same privileges on the most holy throne (i.e. Patriarch) of New 
Rome (Constantinople) as the 150 bishops most beloved of God 
granted to Old Rome, and the Archbishop of Constantinople was 
to ordain the Metropolitan of the Pontic, Asian, and Thracian 
dioceses, who were only his inferiors in the canon. 

In Leo’s decrees (444) the 35th orders, that in the election of a 
bishop “* Let the Metropolitan give judgment for him who has most 
votes and merits”; and the 39th says “ That the Metropolitan com- 
pel strolling clergymen to their churches.” The 40th decree leaves 
it to the Metropolitan to call two bishops out of every province to 
go to the Bishop of Thessalonica’s synod upon any great occasion.” 
A scheme of government is elaborated in decree 41, viz., “a Me- 
tropolitan presiding over the bishops of a province, the bishop of 
the greatest city in the country over the Metropolitan,” i.e. the 
Patriarch. There is much in the smaller canons to the same 
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effect, especially 8, 35, and 39, as to the privileges of Metropo- 
litans, but perhaps they would hardly be considered “ ancient 
canons,” as their date is 683 (Trullan), held in a cupolo in the 
Emperor’s palace at Constantinople. 

It is of course understood that only the first four General Coun- 
cils have been accepted by this realm and Church of England. 
By statute 1 Elizabeth, cap. 1., sec. 36, it is enacted that “‘ Nothing 
is to be judged for heresy, unless it be so judged by the authority 
of the canonical Scriptures, or of the first four General Councils, 
or any of them, or by any other General Council wherein the same 
may be declared heresy by the express words of Scripture.” 

Then there are the words which occur in the Consecration 
service itself, after the oath of ‘‘due obedience” has been admi- 
nistered to the bishop-elect, which began his formal examination, 
the Archbishop sitting in his chair. ‘‘ Brother, forasmuch as the 
Holy Scriptures and ancient canons command that we should not 
be hasty in laying on of hands and admitting any person to 
government in the Church of Christ.” (B.C. P.) 

Justinian enforced the canons of Chalcedon by aid of the civil 
law. 

We order that every blessed Archbishop, and Patriarch, and Metropolitan call toge- 
ther unto him the most holy bishops appointed in the same province under him: but 


they who have been ordained by the most holy Metropolitan of each province be 
assembled to them. (Novell., exxii., c. 10.) 


The next chapter provides still further for hearing ecclesiastical 
canons. 


But we will that these things be inquired into, not only in annual synods, but as often 
as any priests, clerks, abbots, or monks be accused, whether as to faith or any evil 
iife, or any other fault against the holy canons. And if the accused be a bishop, let his 
Metropolitan examine what has been alleged. 

Here again we meet with the judex solus. The Council of Tarra- 
gona (516) says ‘‘ The Metropolitan is to summon to the council 
presbyters”’ (Can. 13). The fourth Council of Toledo (633) enacts 
‘There shall be a special council in each province, where the 
Metropolitan shall choose ”’ (Can. 8). 

The Council of Meride (666) enacts that a bishop not attending 
to “the admonition of the Metropolitan” is to be excommunicated. 
He is to be put in a state of penance under the direction of the 
Metropolitan (Can. 7). In the eleventh Council of Toledo (675) 
the term of holding the Council is to be fixed by the choice of the 
Prince or the Metropolitan (Can. 15). The Council of Riez (489) 
met on account of the irregular consecration of the Bishop of 
Embrun by two bishops, without the authority of the Metropolitan 
(Can. 8). The Council of Epaune (517) has a canon (2nd) against 
bishops excusing themselves from attending the summons of their 
Metropolitans to such Councils. The second Council of Orleans 
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(533) repeats the last canon as to the duty of the bishops to their 
Metropolitan. 

We might multiply authorities, but we will conclude by quoting 
the 11th canon of the fifth Council of Paris (615) against a 
bishop suing another bishop in a civil court. 

According to the former constitution, it hath seemed good that if any bishop wish to 
terminate any matter whatsoever with a brother bishop, let him have recourse to the 
judgment of his Metropolitan. But if, despising the Metropolitan, he go the civil 
judge, let him be held severed from the charity of the Metropolitan. 

The first blow, says De Marea (vi., 14 8), to the authority of 
provincial councils was given in the last year of Charles the Bald 
(822). For Presbyters and others deposed chose neither to ac- 
quiesce in the judgment of their bishops nor appeal to their 
Metropolitans, went to Rome, and then obtained letters against the 
canons, and got the judgments rescinded : “‘ which,” says Hine- 
mar, ‘‘ we read not have been decreed by any laws of the ancients, 
or by the rules of the Fathers.” 

Doubtless the Papacy, by arrogating to itself a universal apel- 
late jurisdiction, has done much to destroy the ancient rights of 
Metropolitans and subvert the liberties of national churches; but 
enough has been cited from the “ancient canons” to prove that 
the judicial functions of Metropolitans were very real and far- 
reaching, and they exercised the fullest jurisdiction (jurisdictio 
plenissima) over their suffragans from whom they exacted (accord- 
ing to the primitive discipline of the Church, and from the most 
ancient times) “‘ due,”’ i.e. “‘ canonical obedience,” whether sitting 
as President or Moderator in a synod, or hearing the case as sole 
judge (judex solus) with or without assessors. 

4. But the Archbishop’s jurisdiction, to which the oath of the 
bishop-elect is due, is exercised on the side of his judicial func- 
tions by means of courts. Bishops as well as metropolitans have 
their consistory courts, to which their lies a graduated system of 
appeal from the archdeacon’s court. What are called intermediate 
courts are those wherein archbishops and bishops do exercise 
jurisdiction by way of appeal from inferior ordinaries. Arch- 
bishops and bishops have the power of judicature, not only in 
causes of first instance in their respective dioceses, but also in causes 
of appeal by virtue of an ordinary jurisdiction ; though archbishops, 
in whose courts causes of appeal interposed from any court what- 
ever within the Province (even omisso medio) are determined, have 
a larger jurisdiction herein than bishops, and wherein upon letters 
of Request obtained from the ordinary, any controversies whatever 
and between whomsoever, may be originally commenced. And 
among the courts of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the chief is the 
Court of Arches; next unto it the Court of Audience, and in the 
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same place is the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. As to the first, 
our text-books can afford little light, as the Public Worship 
Regulation Act has thrown this court into such confusion that 
eminent jurists are doubtful if the Dean of Arches any longer 
exists. Thus on November 19, 1877, Chief Justice Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, one of the first legists in his day, spoke as follows :— 
“Tt is not as Dean of Arches that the judge exercises this juris- 
diction. . . . The jurisdiction is the creation of the Statute. ... 
It is undoubtedly, to my mind, an entirely new office, and one 
with which no former Dean of Arches had anything to do.” 

Justice Mellor followed on the same side, saying: “I cannot 
loubt that it had occurred to Parliament that the existing law 
and tribunals were not sufficient to meet the exigencies of the 
case, and that what was to be done was not merely to improve 
and extend the jurisdiction of the Dean of Arches, but to erect an 
entirely new tribunal, which has no relation at all to the Dean of 
Arches.” 

These dicta on the part of such legal luminaries have thrown the 
vexed question of the Archbishop’s principal court into inextricable 
confusion; but this is not the court which comes under our im- 
mediate purview, nor is it the one in which the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s case has now been tried ‘‘on its merits”; it is the 
Court of Audience, next unto the Arches Court. It is the Per- 
sonal Court of the Archbishop, formerly held in Paul’s Church in 
London, ‘‘ which court,” says Ayliffe, “‘ though of equal jurisdiction 
with the former, yet it is inferior thereunto in point of dignity as 
well as antiquity ; and the judge of this court is called the auditor 
or official of causes and matters in the Court of Audience of 
Canterbury. This was anciently held in the Archbishop’s Palace, 
wherein, before, he would come to any final determination, his 
usage was to commit the discussing of causes privately to certain 
persons stiled thereupon his auditors.” (Ayliffe’s Parergon Jur. 
Can. Ang., p. 142.) This, then, is the Court of the Primate, at 
whose bar these learned and eloquent counsel were for so many 
days pleading with such force and interest; and if it be true, 
as some affirm, that the old Arches Court has gone “root and 
branch,” this is now the most ancient and dignified court in which 
the metropolitical jurisdiction moves. 

Touching the jurisdiction of Courts, Lord Coke, taking notice of 
this, of the Audience (Curia audientie Cantuariensis), says ‘ that 
this Court is kept by the Archbishop in his palace, and meddleth 
not in any matter between party and party of any contentious 
jurisdiction, but dealeth with matters pro forma, and confirmations 
of bishops, elections, consecrations, and the like, and with matters 
of voluntary jurisdiction, as the granting of the spiritualities sede 
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vacante of bishops, admissions and institutions to benefices, dis- 
pensing with banns of marriage, and such like.” This is the Court 
which has just now emerged from a temporary obscurity, and has 
come to the front in the thoughts and expectations of Church 
people, and appears with a more commanding aspect, owing to the 
present eclipse of the Arches. ‘It seems that anciently,” says 
Godolphin, ‘‘ the Archbishop of Canterbury did hear divers causes 
of ecclesiastical cognizance extra-judicially, and at home in his own 
palace, wherein, before he would come to any final determination, 
his usage was to commit the discussion thereof to certain persons 
learned in the laws, civil and canon, who thereupon were styled his 
Auditors, whence in process of time it centred in one particular 
person, styled Causarum negotiorumque audientie Cantuariensis 
auditor sew officialis ; and from hence the original of this Court is 
properly derived. With this office of auditor the chancery of the 
Archbishop is said to have been heretofore commonly joined, not 
controverting any matter of contentious jurisdiction in any deci- 
sions of causes between plaintiff and defendant, but such only as 
were voluntarie jurisdictionis et ex-officio, touching such things 
only as are fore-specified, and such like. By the Provincial Con- 
stitutions it is ordained that for the sake of the people they may 
at times convenient (to be assigned by the bishop) have access to 
their diocesan, et quod Prelati personaliter audiant querelus in his 
cathedral, or next parochial church, vel in aliqua maneriorum 
suorum Capella, si talis fuerit (Lindwood, de Offic. Jud. Ord. Cap. 
statuimus in gloss. verb. in Publico). It seems not altogether im- 
probable but from the practice hereof this Court of Audience had 
its original as aforesaid: and although it be not now in use as 
heretofore, yet, considering the subject-matter it only took cogniz- 
ance of, it was a good expedient to prevent many suits at law in 
Foro Contentioso.” (Godolphin’s Abridgment of the Eccles. Laws, 
p- 106). 

Such is the personal Court in which: the Archbishop’s jurisdic- 
tion moves, and it is this spiritual Court—perhaps the most 
decidedly spiritual Court which we unwittingly possessed—which, 
after lying dormant for many a long year, has been stirred into 
potentiality by the irony of fate through the instrumentality of a 
Puritan and Erastian association. 


Morris FuLuer. 


THE EVIL MAY-DAY. 


Even in “ merrie England,” and in the days when that adjective 
was on the whole most appropriate to the condition of the country, 
there were labour jealousies, social dangers, and local riots; and 
the history of one of these, that which so impressed our ancestors 
that its date, the first day of ‘‘ the merrie Month of May,” became 
popularly known as ‘“‘ The Evell May daye,” is not altogether un- 
instructive reading in our times, when the foreign correspondents 
of every paper fill their letters with accounts of labour demon- 
strations, anti-Jewish manifestations, and apprehended socialistic 
outrages. In the year 1517 there were indeed no Jews in England, 
but there were, in the city, at all events, colonies of foreigners, 
Frenchmen, Flemmings, and Spaniards, the two latter nationalities 
enjoying a double share of royal favour owing to King Henry’s, as 
yet unrepented, love-match; and to their English neighbours 
these foreigners were at least as hateful as are the modern 
Israelites to the peasants of Russia or the artisans of the Empire 
Kingdom. Nor can it be denied that this hatred was comprehen- 
sible enough, and not altogether without justification ; the student 
of economic history recognizes the benefits these foreigners con- 
ferred on the trade and commerce of England, but the contem- 
porary trader, knowing nothing of political economy, did know and 
resented fiercely the injury they did to him. 

The foreigners competed in his market unrestrained by the 
Guild regulations with which he was tied down ; they, as the King’s 
clients, enjoyed privileges from which he was debarred, and pro- 
bably then as now they were content with smaller profits and 
cheaper food. 

The royal policy of encouraging such men was, it may be 
repeated, beneficial alike to crown and country, but their presence 
was a standing grievance to the English, who were, so a con- 
temporary Venetian ambassador assured the Magnificent Signori, 
“the fiercest nation upon earth,” “ English wild beasts,’’ whose 
ferocity and courage he ascribed to their inordinate consumption 
of ‘* butcher’s meat.” 


Now of the Londoners not the least important class were the 
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*prentices, among whom, be it remembered, were by the Guild laws 
enrolled all who proposed to become in the future members of either 
a craft or a master’s guild ; that is to say, every future respectable 
journeyman and also every future rich shipowner, if the Guild 
laws were now in force, the petty cobbler’s son and the son and 
heir of the richest of London jewellers, would alike be within the 
ranks of the ’prentices ; and it is needless to say that these young 
men held hotly, and were prepared to act recklessly on the 
opinions and prejudices of their parents and masters. 

Why their feelings found expression in action precisely on the 
28th day of April 1517 there is no evidence to show, but as a 
matter of fact there were on that day many instances of foreigners 
being assaulted and maltreated in the streets ; and then ‘‘ sodenly,”’ 
so Halle tells, ‘‘ was a comen secret rumour, and no man could 
tell how it began, that on May daye next, the citie would rebell 
and slaye all aliens, insomuch that diverse straungers fled oute 
of the citie.” 

If its origin, like that of most rumours, could not be ascer- 
tained, the report itself attracted the speedy attention of the 
Executive ; and no wonder, when we consider how only the other 
day a possibility of a far smaller danger roused every Govern- 
ment in Continental Europe. I say of a far smaller danger, for if 
the lives and property endangered by a riot of the sixteenth 
century were far fewer and less than is the case now, the means 
of dealing with a riot then were altogether disproportionately 
smaller. Even in this, the most unmilitary country in Europe, Her 
Majesty’s Government could within a few hours concentrate a 
force in the metropolis, which speedily, by its discipline and arms, 
could clear the streets of all but the killed and wounded; but 
strong rulers as the Tudors were, there was no standing army 
behind them. Against a really popular rising of Londoners, the 
yeomen of the guard, the gentlemen of the household, the garri- 
son of the Tower would have been helpless, able at most to secure 
the King’s escape. And while the Government had no standing 
army, the citizens had weapons, and what was understood in those 
days as military training; most of the ’prentices understood 
quarterstaff play, or could handle broadsword and buckler, and 
these, as well as the ever handy club, were always kept within 
reach. Above all, a statute, only bearing the date of 1511, re- 
quired everyone to have, and to understand the use of, the most 
deadly of then known weapons. ‘‘ That every man,” so it was 
enacted, ‘‘ being the King’s subject, not lame, decrepit, or maimed, 
being within the age of sixty years, except spiritual men, justicies 
of the one bench and of the other, justicies of the assize, and 
barons of the exchequer, do use and exercise shooting in long 
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bows ; and also do have a bow and arrows ready continually in his 
house to use himself in shooting,” and then followed a clause 
compelling every householder to provide bows and arrows for all 
his male inmates. Add to this that fire, whether by accident or 
arson, is an invariable accompaniment to street fighting, and that 
the city would have burnt like tinder, and it will be understood 
why, although timidity was not a vice of our forefathers, the 
rumour of a general riot proved sufficiently disturbing to the 
authorities. 

The Lord Mayor for that year was summoned to the council, 
and, so far as he dared, made light of the whole affair; he would 
and could, so he said, answer for the peace of the city. 

But when, on his return there, he convoked a council of alder- 
men, he found that his colleagues believed the report and esti- 
mated it at its due gravity. As to the remedy, then as now, the 
city believed in its own capacity for home rule, and two, and only 
two, proposals were submitted to the King’s council. The one was 
to enroll what the chronicler describes as ‘‘ a substantial watche of 
honest persons,” and what we know as a force of special con- 
stables; the other was, that every householder, meaning every 
tradesman, should keep his servants in doors from 9 p.m. to 7 A.M. 
The ’prentices of those days, it must be remembered, slept on their 
master’s premises. 

This last proposal was adopted, because the feeling against the 
foreigners was so strong that the ‘‘ specials”’ could not be trusted, 
and, curiously enough, this very precaution was the occasion of the 
dreaded outbreak. For just on the stroke of nine on the day the 
order was issued, Sir John Monday, alderman, found two ’prentices 
playing broadsword and buckler in the Chepe, with a sympathetic 
crowd looking on. Not content with stopping the play and dis- 
persing the lookers on, the injudicious Sir John attempted to 
arrest one of the ’prentices. The boy resisted, and the cry of 
“Clubs!” was at once raised and echoed; ‘‘out of every door came 
clubbes and weapons, and the alderman fled,” says Halle. But 
the harm was done, the ’prentices were “‘ up.” 

Even then, however, it seemed that the mischief might be 
‘stayed; the popular Thomas More harangued the crowd at St. 
Martin’s Gate, showing just that cool, good-tempered pluck which 
Englishmen appreciate. But, unluckily, the neighbouring house- 
holders had lost their heads under the fear.of sack and pillage; 
and while the crowd, still irresolute, halted, a fire of bricks and 
other missiles was rained on them from the windows, and the mob 
broke loose. 

The “‘ mob,” for by this time the ’prentices had been reinforced, 
first by the watermen—then one of the most formidable fighting 
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bodies in London—and secondly by what we call ‘‘ the dangerous 
classes,” and what our ancestors knew as thieves, highwaymen, 
and “sturdy vagabonds.” 

For a short time these champions of theft and rapine carried 
all before them. The houses of the foreigners were broken into, 
and their goods destroyed or stolen; in most cases, no doubt, the 
former by the ’prentices themselves, and the latter by their 
criminal companions. There would seem to have been scarcely any 
loss of life, the obnoxious aliens making little or no attempt at 
defence. 

But whether or not the citizens, who had undoubtedly encouraged 
the feeling against the foreigners, failed, as the King afterwards 
told them, to act as promptly as possible, act they did at last ; 
the rioters dispersed, some constrained by a show of force, others 
probably alarmed at the results of their own action, and many, 
especially of the apprentices, were apprehended. Their companions 
had probably more practice in evading the pursuit of justice. 
After all, the riot had not proved by any means universal, the 
bulk of the Londoners showed themselves well affected if not actu- 
ally zealous, and others by no means wanting in zeal poured in to 
the support of law and order; the gentlemen and their retainers 
lying in, or near, London, all under the command of the victor 
of Plowden, and with them the Templars, comparatively few in 
numbers, but formidable from their union, gentle blood, and 
swordsmanship, and as always thoroughly loyal to the Crown and 
heartily at feud with the ’prentices. 

It soon appeared that the judges were prepared to take a 
terribly strong view of recent events; thirteen persons were 
promptly convicted of high treason, “because the Kyng had 
amitie with all Christian princes,” and, therefore, in attacking 
their subjects, the rioters ‘‘had broken the truce and league 
contrary to the Statute of Kyng Henry the V.” 

With respect to these first offenders no leniency was shown, the 
whole thirteen being first hanged and then cut down and drawn 
while yet alive; a few other executions followed, and then men 
began to talk openly of mercy. ‘‘ Ferocious wild beasts” as they 
seemed to the Venetian ambassador, our ancestors, from the King 
to the scullion, had no taste or toleration for the cold-blooded 
severity with which any contemporary Italian Government would 
have punished such a tumult; and, moreover, the case of these 
prisoners was altogether exceptional. Many of them were boys. 
Some had important city connections, all who were ’prentices 
were respectable, and probably potentially good citizens; very 
different these from those ‘‘ sturdy vagabonds”’ whose existences 
our stern forefathers would cut short by the score, arguing with 
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logical ruthlessness that they were an offence to God and a danger 
to society. 

Henry himself was as much disposed to mercy as his subjects. 
Enough had been done to satisfy the just indignation of foreign 
sovereigns, and, strong ruler as he was, he had no mind to alienate 
the whole city ; for, like all the Tudors, he always cultivated the 
goodwill of the common people. Accordingly, after a formal 
intercession by the Mayor and Alderman, it was resolved to termi- 
nate the troubles by one of those coups-de-thédtre, the use of 
which medieval statesmen so thoroughly appreciated. 

The King came in full state to Westminster Hall, attended by 
the Cardinal and the great nobles, and fully prepared to act on 
the maxim he once quoted in rebuke of his brother of Scotland— 

A king’s face 
Should show grace. 

Then the prisoners, consisting of ‘‘ poore jonglinges”’ and “ old 
false knaves,” were brought in, duly attired in shirts and halters. 

The Lord Cardinal then blamed the citizens for their negligence, 
and reminded the prisoners of the penalties they had incurred ; 
then the prisoners humbly cried to the King for mercy, the Lords 
made gracious intercession, and His Grace the King gave a 
general and free pardon. Whereupon the prisoners not only 
shouted, but threw their halters up to the roof, “so that the 
King might perceive,” observes a horrified chronicler, ‘ that they 
were none of the discretest sorte.’”’ As, however, there were boys 
of from thirteen years old among them, and as they had escaped 
death, torture, and imprisonment, we may hope that His Majesty 
was not much shocked at the exuberance of their gratitude. 

The amnesty granted to the prisoners was extended to all other 
persons concerned in the riot, “‘and then were all the gallows in 
the citie taken downe, and many a good praier said for the Kynge, 
and the citezans toke more hede to their servauntes.” 

This summing up of the chronicler may strike us as almost 
poetically optimistic; but, as a matter of fact, the troubles were 
ended, and the loyalty of the city to all the Tudors, save “ bloody 
Mary,” was ever after conspicuous. And if to our modern ideas 
both the form of the executions and the manner in which the 
pardon was bestowed seem strange, the impartial reader will allow 
that the Government of the day did understand thoroughly 
England and the English. A terrible punishment promptly 
inflicted on the ringleaders, a wholesome amount of discomfort and 
apprehension for their followers, and then a pardon, bestowed as 
an act of personal grace, at the intercession of ‘‘ the classes,”’ with 
whom the rioters had come into hostile contact. Remembering 
that the methods of doing all these things were those accepted and 
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appreciated at the time, it will be allowed that if our fathers had 
not more “‘ wit and wisdom than we,” an admission which would 
savour of heresy in this nineteenth century, they did understand 
how to manage their own affairs. 

What will perhaps strike the critic most, if he compares the 
histery of the Evil May Day with that of later English and 
Continental riots, is how little, in many ways, we Londoners have 
altered since the sixteenth century; and, therefore, how different 
we are to-day from the inhabitants of foreign capitals. 

Then, as always in London, the riot is not directed against the 
Sovereign in person, is not properly provided against beforehand, 
and is easily suppressed, as soon as the somewhat slow wits of the 
average Englishman enable him to grasp that anything is really the 
matter; and then, as always, the same confidence, which caused 
at once the early success and the easy suppression of the riot in 
question, secured for the rioters a comparatively easy punishment. 

Men as a rule are not savage unless they have first been 
frightened, and, despite the fulminations of agitators and the 
alarmist statements of would-be politicians, the inhabitants of the 
most populous city in the world still believe in each other, and still 
trust in themselves. 


A Viennese may cling nervously to the menchlichen armed 


infantryman, as the one barrier against revolution; a Parisian may 
welcome a reinforcement of cavalry from the southern provinces 
as the one defence of property against a too literal application of 
the law of liberty and equality ; a Londoner recognizes that his city 
is the only Conservative capital in the world, and trusts for the 
preservation of property and order to the fact that the bulk of 
his fellows reverence the Queen’s law and love her person. 


HERBERT Harnes. 


BuiacksTonE in his Commentaries says, “‘A corruption of public 
morals usually follows a profanation of the Sabbath,” and the 
student of history will be able to find many illustrations in proof 
of this assertion. 

Perhaps the most notable example in support of Blackstone’s 
opinion is to be found in the records of the great French Revolu- 
tion. In the year 1793 the French Assembly decreed the abolition 
of the weekly Sabbath, and appointed one day of rest in ten in 
its place. During that same period of national frenzy a base 
woman was installed in Notre Dame as the Goddess of Reason ; 
the women of France became so degraded that they were accus- 
tomed to take their needlework and sit to witness the executions 
as a morning pastime, and more than 1,000,000 persons were 
destroyed by the guillotine.* When the influence of England 
amongst the nations of Europe was at its lowest ebb, nearly all its 
literature was tainted with vice, and virtue was ridiculed in all 
directions ; then, too, the Sabbath was dishonoured and desecrated 
by the publication of The Book of Sports for Sunday revelries, and 
by debaucheries and licence which shook all classes of the present 
generation. 

The reasons why public morals become corrupt with a public 

esecration of the Sabbath are obvious. When millions of people 
accustom themselves to the public worship of God; when they 
realise that the Sabbath Day is a divine blessing, instituted by 
God; when from 10,000 pulpits they are reminded by their clergy 
and pastors to keep holy the Sabbath Day; when the national 
conscience is impressed every Sabbath Day with a sense of duty, 
vice is rebuked and virtue is upheld. 
| Properly used, the Sunday is the great day for curbing and 
restraining man’s natural depravity. Evil passions, loosened 
during the week to a greater or lesser extent, are checked on the 
Sabbath Day if the duties of public and private worship are 
observed; but if the Sunday is made a day for mere amusement 
and exciting pleasures, if secular recreations and studies are 
substituted for religious duties, if the mind’ and the body are 
cultivated at the expense of the soul, if the spiritual nature is 
neglected, then a corruption of public morals follows. | 

The value of the Sabbath properly observed, even as an in- 


* Chambers, The French Revolution. 
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strument of public order, has been eloquently described by two 
distinguished Frenchmen. 

Pére Hyacinth, in a lecture on the Education of the Working 
Classes, has thus referred to the Sabbath of England and the 
United States :— 


Have you never heard of two great embodiments of liberty—two great organizations 
of industry which are as good as your own, if not better—England and the United 
States? I have had the pleasure of visiting London; I never shall forget the emotion 
which filled me at the sight of that city, like the ancient metropolis of which the 
prophet speaks. There she sat, the great empress of the seas, giving law to isles 
and continents, stretching afar over kings and peoples, not like those of old, the rod of 
oppression, but the beneficent sceptre of her riches and her liberty. And I heard the 
hum of her vast industry, and through the streets there poured the living sea of men 
and vehicles ; then, by-and-bye, there dawned a day which was like the days of my 
childhood, a day such as public life in my own land has not now to show, a day which 
was not like other days; no noisy waggons now in the streets, no throngs hurrying to 
business ; the giant machine that had been roaring and thundering the day before had 
suddenly stood still as if before the vision of God. The great movement of British 
industry was hushed, and in the streets I saw nought but families going their way, 
calm and cheerful, to the place of prayer; I heard nought but the sweet chiming of 
Protestant bells. Ilook across the ocean, and there, again, I find this same Anglo- 
Saxon race clad in like grandeur, under forms the most unlike. This time there is 
neither ;medievalism or aristocracy. It is, I love to think, the people chosen of God 
to renew the face of the earth, and to prepare for those old truths and institutions 
which cannot pass away newer and more enduring garments. Now the United States 
keeps holy the Lord’s Day just the same as England, and sends back to us across the 
ocean that same answer of God’s silence to man’s profanations. 


Count Montalembert, one of the noblest of French statesmen, 
wrote as follows on the value of the English Sunday :— 


| Men are sometimes surprised by the ease with which the immense city of London is 
kept in order by a garrison of three small battalions and two squadrons, while to 
control the capital of France, which is half the size, 40,000 troops of the line and 
60,000 National Guards are necessary. But the stranger who arrives in London on a 
Sunday morning, when he sees everything suspended in that gigantic capital in 
obedience to God, when in the centre of that colossal business he finds silence and 
repose, scarcely interrupted by the bells which call to prayer and by the immense 
crowds on their way to Church, then his astonishment ceases. He understands that 
there is another curb for a Christian people besides that made by bayonets, and that 
where the law of God is fulfilled with such a solemn submissiveness, God Himself, if I 
dare use the words, charges Himself with the police arrangements. 

This is the good opinion which two generous and enlightened 
Frenchmen have formed of our English Sunday. Shall we forfeit 
the character we have earned ? Shall we change our day of holy 
rest into a day of secular studies or amusement? Shall we turn 
our quiet English Sabbath into a sort of Bank holiday? Shall 
we inflict the yoke of Sunday labour on a large minority in order 

hat the great majority may play and amuse themselves? Shall 
we break down those legal and moral barriers which at the 
present time protect the Sabbath, and secure in this whirling, 
spinning age of work at high pressure a day of quiet rest to our 
toiling millions? Shall we undermine the deep-seated national 
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belief that the Sunday is a religious day to be kept holy, and as 
free as possible from all secular labour? Shall we strike out 
from God’s perfect code of moral laws the Fourth Commandment ? 
Shall we repeal the beneficent laws which close our shops and 
workshops, and thereby secure to the assistants and their em- 
ployers the one day’s rest in seven? Shall we do away with those 
laws which close places of amusement, and which secure a day of 
rest to the great army of workers who earn their daily bread in 
connection with public entertainments? Shall we open our 
museums and galleries, news-rooms and public libraries, our con- 
cert halls and national exhibitions, and deprive the thousands of 
persons employed at them of their day of rest? Shall we set up 
all these places of recreation and amusement to compete with our 
churches and chapels, our Bible Classes and Sunday Schools ?} 
Says the advocate for Sunday opening, ‘To compete with the 
public-house.” A plausible argument, used to catch the tem- 
perance vote,-but known to be utterly unsound even by those 
who use it. 

In Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, the public-houses are sub- 
stantially closed on Sundays. In England they are closed on the 
greater part of the Sunday, and the House of Commons has once 
decreed that they shall be closed in England as in Scotland; but 
apart from these facts the Sunday opening movement, instead of 
diminishing, will increase Sunday drinking and tend to prevent 
Sunday closing. Are there no drinking places or refreshment 
rooms at or near all places of amusement and recreation, where 
the tired, weary sight-seer can get the stimulants he is accustomed 
to? The weighty words of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., on 
this subject merit the most careful consideration. 

Speaking from his seat in Parliament on the 8th June 1877, in 
opposition to a motion for opening the national museums on 
Sundays, he said the effect of opening museums on Sundays 
must be to bring instantly into operation a number of subsidiary 
means of feeding and supporting the people who might flock to 
the museums. Public-houses were closed during a great part of 
the Sunday afternoon. Would it be possible to keep these places 
closed if people came to the British Museum, the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, the National Galleries, from distant parts of London ? 
Taking the proposition as it stood, it involved very much more 
than stood on the paper of the House. He himself attached enor- 
mous value to the day of rest, which had been preserved for many 
centuries. Whether working-men desired to go to church or not 
on Sundays was not the question. The question was whether they 
should have the day of rest preserved to them, which the practice 
of this country had established. 
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Side by side on this question with the leader of the present 
House of Commons, we also have the leader of the Trades 
Unionists of the country. 

Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P., from his seat in Parliament on 
the 19th of May 1882, spoke thus in refutation of what we may 
call the publis-house argument of the Sunday opening party :— 

You talk of this motion relieving the public-house of its customers on a Sunday. 
I will ask my honourable friend if he is prepared to say that the skilled artisans of 
this country, that the respectable work-people of this country, spend their Sundays in 
public-houses? I am certain he is not prepared to say so. Who are the poor neglected 
creatures with whom our public-houses are filled on Sundays, if they are filled? They 
are those who are the most unfortunate of my class, the least skilled, and therefore 
the worst paid, and consequently the worst housed amongst our population. But 
surely you will not attempt to persuade this House to believe that this class of people, 
who loiter around the doors of a public-house during the hours that they cannot get 
admittance inside, are the people who are thirsting to worship your exhibitions of the 
fine arts miles from their homes! Will you suggest that these are the class of people 
who would rush in teeming thousands to the British Museum, to the galleries, and to 
worship at the feet of the works of the old masters in the National Galleries? I am 
positive you will not advance such extraordinary arguments in its favour. The tendency 
(if there be any tendency in this motion) would be to enormously increase Sunday 
labour. 

Another argument urged in- favour of opening museums and 
places of recreation and amusement on Sundays is that there are 
large numbers of the population who do not and will not go to 
churches and chapels on Sundays, and what are they to do with 
themselves on the Sundays if the museums, galleries, public libra- 
ries, reading-rooms, and innocent amusement places areall closed ? 

This argument is one of the most plausible, and the answers to 
it should be carefully considered. 

First, we urge in opposition that those persons, like their church 
and chapel going brethren, have the Sunday as a day of absolute 
rest from labour. One-seventh of their time is in their own 
possession, during which their physical and mental energies are 
being recruited and built up. This, in itself, is an unspeakable 
blessing. Men do not realise the benefit of this absolute repose 
until they lose it. 

Lord Macaulay’s eloquent words on the physical benefit of the 
Sunday should never be forgotten. From his seat in the House 
of Commons he said :— 

\. The difference of climate between France and Greenland is trifling when compared 
with the difference between a country inhabited by men full of bodily and mental 
vigour and a country inhabited by men sunk into bodily and mental decrepitude. 
Therefore it is that we are not poorer but richer because we have through many ages 
rested one day in seven. That day is not lost. While industry is suspended, while 
the plough lies in the furrow, while the exchange is silent, while no smoke ascends 
from the factory, a process is going on quite as important to the wealth of the nation 
as any process which is performed on more busy days. Man, the machine of machines, 


is repairing and winding up, so that he returns to his labours on Monday with clearer 
intellect, and livelier spirits, with renewed corporeal vigour. 
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| Next, we urge that there are many ways for the non-church and 
chapel goers to enjoy their day of rest without imposing Sunday 
labour on the attendants at museums and galleries. 

Are there no books in the world? Are not books of every de- 
scription so cheap that for a few pence the poorest man can buy 
the works of our greatest authors? Books that will take four or 
five days, or more, to read, can be obtained for threepence or 
sixpence. 

Are there no newspapers? Unfortunately there are too many, 
and the weekly newspaper, with twelve or sixteen pages of close 
reading, can be obtained on Saturday for one penny. 

Do not misunderstand our argument; we are not recommend- 
ing the reading of newspapers and novels on Sundays. We 
lament such reading ; we would argue with all earnestness for the 
study of something nobler and higher, but we are pointing out 
that the irreligious sections of society, the non-church and chapel 
goers, can get recreation, enjoyment, and pleasure without open- 
ing museums, reading-rooms, libraries, &c., on Sundays, and 
without depriving their fellow labourers of their day of rest. 

Then, again, are there not great and magnificent public thorough- 
fares in which, on every fine Sunday, the non-church and chapel 
goers can recreate and enjoy themselves? Is not the beautiful 
Thames Embankment open to all? Are there not parks in every 
part of the metropolis celebrated throughout the world for their 
extent and*beauty, with flowers, trees, lakes, broad walks, and 
seats open to all? But the advocate for Sunday museums will in- 
stantly say, ‘‘ You advocate the opening of the parks, which require 
attendants on Sunday, why not the museums?”’ We reply, there 
is no analogy whatever between the two cases. The parks are the 
people’s breathing spaces; God’s pure air is a. necessity of life. 
You cannot say this of stuffy museums and galleries. A few hours 
in the park will benefit the health ; you cannot say this of crowded 
picture galleries. They rather tend to detract from health, especi- 
ally the health of the workers in close workshops and factories. 
The parks are great public thoroughfares necessary for locomotion. 
It would be as unwise to close. the roads across Hyde Park on 
Sundays as to block up Cheapside or Westminster Bridge. Then 
as to the attendants. A museum, or picture gallery, or large 
public library requires a large staff of attendants to protect the 
valuable property, and attend individually to the visitors. An 
acre or two of ground on which a museum or gallery may stand 
will require many watchers to guard it, but thousands of acres of 
parks may be opened to thousands of people, and require a far 
smaller number of police than are required to guard the streets 
and lives of the Queen’s subjects in all parts of the metropolis. 
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Then, in addition to books, newspapers, and parks, the irre- 
ligious sections of society have many kinds of recreations they can 
enjoy in their own homes, for the people who are sufficiently culti- 
vated to enjoy a museum or picture gallery are the people who 
have decent homes. Cannot a working man find enjoyment with 
his wife and children? Has he no hobby to pursue at home? 
Is there no music in his children’s voices; no pleasure in their 
childish prattle ; no pictures in their bright faces? Has he no 
friends or acquaintances with whom he can spend the Sunday, if 
he neglects to spend it in the best way? We urge that there are a 
great many ways in which the non-church and chapel goers can 
pleasantly spend their Sundays besides going to museums, 
galleries, or concerts. 

It is the greatest possible mistake to be contriving all kinds of 
schemes for attracting people from their homes; what is wanted 
is that the men, as well as the women, should be induced to take a 
deeper interest in their homes, to keep them clean, to make them 
attractive and bright. | 

Dr. Guthrie’s opinion on home is well worthy of considera- 
tion :— 

Let [he says] such as love their country, and would preserve its domestic 
blessings as well as its religion and morality, reflect on this, that the Continental 
system of cafés goes to weaken and undermine the foundations of domestic happiness. 
The French tongue has no word for home; the home which they have not in their 
language, large numbers have not in their experience. They have no home in the 
sense of the song— 

‘¢ There is no place like home.” 

It is in the theatres, public gardens, singing saloons, dancing saloons, and, above all, in 
the cafés, they spend their evenings, and seek the pleasures of life. The result is—and 
is one inevitable—to weaken family relations, to blight the domestic virtues, to loosen the 
marriage ties, and by mutual neglect to produce mutual alienation. The result is seen 
in the enormous amount of immorality which appears in the statistics of France as 
well as of ether foreign countries; in the small average number of children the fruit of 
marriage in France. Let our country guard its homes. In their influence on the 
prosperity of a nation, on its purity and peace, the domestic take rank next to the 
religious affections. We cannot, therefore, be too jealous of any scheme that would 
withdraw men from the peace and innocent pleasures of home—the ark where they 
who are weary and worn with the toils of the day should turn their drooping wing. 
The true foundation stone of society is the hearthstone. 

The great stock argument of the advocates for Sunday museums 
and amusements is the benefit of the working-classes. They write 
and talk as if such opening would be the salvation of the people. 
Nothing can be more delusive. The Times of the 20th May 1882 
admirably expressed the truth on this subject as follows :— 

The fact remains that the cry for the opening of museums on Sundays does not come 
from the working-classes. It is raised on their-account; it is raised by their professed 
friends; but it is not raised by themselves. It is a matter of no small difficulty to in- 
duce them to take any interest in the case put forward on their behalf. They are 
suspicious of the proffered boon, and are far more ready to lend their names to a 
petition against it than in support of it. They value Sunday as a day of rest, and they 
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wish above all things to make quite sure that it shall continue to be this. His working 
days belong to his master ; his day of leisure is his own. He has no mind to let it go 
on any pretence, however plausible. While he continues in this mood, it is uphill 
work for his self-constituted friends. Their strongest ground is cut away from them. 
Their @ priori arguments as to the right use of a Sunday holiday lose all their force. 
The working-man knows now that he has one day in the week to himself, and he 
declines to be roused to indignation at restrictions which he does not feel and at the 
absence of privileges which are of far less importance to him than those which he 
actually enjoys. 


Statistics, too, of a weighty character, prove beyond all reason- 
able doubt that the working-classes of England not only do not 
want the museums to be opened on Sundays, but that they do want 
to keep them closed, because they have common sense enough to 
know their own interests, and to perceive that open museums and 
galleries, and libraries on Sundays mean Sunday labour for the 
labour classes. 

In response to an appeal signed by the late lamented Lord 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., and several Trades 
Unionists, and issued by the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest 
Association, in February 1883 the managers of 2,412 working- 
class organizations, such as trades unions, friendly societies, 
working men’s clubs, &c., having 501,705 members, signed docu- 
ments approving of the amendment proposed by Mr. Henry 
Broadhurst, M.P., in the House of Commons, on the 19th of May 
1882, against increasing Sunday labour by opening the national 
museums and galleries on Sundays. Two hundred and ten of 
these organizations are in the London district. 

In response to efforts made for five months by three Sunday 
opening societies, sixty-two working-class organizations in London 
have opposed Mr. Broadhurst’s Amendment. 

But the latest and most remarkable expression of working-class 
opinion against Sunday opening has been that given in East 
London against the Sunday opening of the People’s Palace. 

In 1888 no less than 20,240 of the working-classes, nearly all 
residing in the Tower Hamlets, signed protests against the Sunday 
opening of the library and news-room of the People’s Palace. To 
ascertain the working-class character of the persons signing the 
protest, their occupations were taken and afterwards analyzed by 
the Rev. Thomas Richardson, whose church and vicarage adjoins 
the People’s Palace. 

It was found that the 20,240 persons were engaged in no less 
than 1,257 different trades and occupations. 

The following is an analysis of some of the occupations of the 
persons signing the protest :— 
Labourers” - - - 957 Carmen - - 268 
Clerks - - - - 758 Porters - - 216 
Carpenters, Joiners, and Warehousemen 207 

Cabinet-makers - - 336 Dressmakers - 433 


Servants 
Machinists’ - - - 
Tailoresses’ - - - 
Teachers - - - 
Needlewomen- - - 
Milliners - - - 
Tie-makers - - - 
Nurses - - - - 
Laundresses - - - 
Charwomen - - - 
Boot and Shoe-makers - 
Grocers - - - - 
Printers- - - - 
Railway Servants - - 
Bakers - - - - 
Letter Carriers and 
Sorters - - - 
Blacksmiths and Farriers 
Drapers - : - 
Butchers - - - 
Packers - - - - 
Mariners - - - 
Foremen - - - 
Travellers 
Painters - - - 
Bricklayers - : - 
Tailors - - - - 
Agents - - - - 
Milkmen - - - 
Messengers 
Oilmen - - - 
Schoolmasters - : 
Coopers - - : - 
Stationers 
Builders- 
Assistants - - - 
Lightermen - - - 
House Decorators - - 
Shipwrights - - - 
Cheesemongers’~ - - 
H.M. Customs - ° 
Stevedores - - - 
Bookbinders - - - 


‘ 
' 
' 


against Sunday opening. 
VOL. XV. 


329 
322 
267 
256 
170 
132 
102 
105 
166 
109 
196 
188 
145 
122 
120 


111 
96 
91 
89 
89 
89 
86 
85 
83 
79 
79 
77 
74 
61 
60 
59 
59 
53 
51 
47 
45 
4d 
43 
42 
41 
40 
40 
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Coachmen and Cabmen 
Greengrocers - 


Brush-makers 


Policemen 


Boilermakers 


Cellarmen 


Fishmongers 


Salesmen 


Confectioners 


Waiters - 
Cutters - 
Managers 
Plumbers 


Tinplate-workers 


Rope-makers - 


Sawyers - 
Clickers - 


General Dealers 


Gas Fitters 


Vellum Binders 
Wheelwrights - 


Millers - 
Collectors 


Telegraph Messengers 


Gatekeepers 


Drapers - 


Factory Women 


Box-makers 


Housekeepers - 
Confectioners - 


Waistcoat-makers 


Clerks - 


Book-folders 


Mantle-makers 


Waitresses 


Trimming-makers 
Weaveresses 
Boot-makers 


Boot Machinists 
Sempstresses - 


Counter-hands 


Shop-keepers - 


33 
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38 
37 
26 
35 
34 
34 
34 
34 
33 
32 
29 
27 
26 
26 
25 
25 
24 
23 
22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
20 
98 
89 
79 
74 
66 
60 
48 
41 
40 
34 
30 
30 
29 
28 
26 
23 
56 


At the Trades Union Congresses, out of four debates and divisions 
on the Sunday opening of museums three have had a majority 
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From August 1872 to August 1882 the petitions pein to the 


House-of Commons were as follows :— 
Petitions. Signatures. 


Against the Sunday opening of museums - 3,886 524,028 
For Sunday opening - - - - 158 79,969 
Majority-against Sunday opening.- 3,728 444,059 
The House of Commons has always by large majorities voted 
against the Sunday opening of museums. - At the iast debate and 
division, on the 19th May 1882, the result was :— 
Votes against Sunday opening - 
Votes for Sunday opening” - - 


Majority against Sunday opening - 125 

The latest expression of public opinion on this subject has been 
given in the Court of Common Council, where, on the 30th of 
January last, a proposal to open the Guildhall Library and Museum 
on Sundays was defeated by 83 votes against 48, after a long 
debate. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value of the Sabbath institu- 
tion. Its influence for good on the physical, moral, and religious 
welfare of all who observe it is beyond calculation. One day in 
seven is one week in seven weeks; one month in seven months ; 
one year in seven years; seven years in forty-nine years; ten 
years in seventy years. So that a man who has reached seventy 
years has had no less than ten years of Sundays ; and it is obvious 
if he has used these Sundays aright, they will have done much to 
lengthen his days and brighten his whole life. 

Public men of all political parties have, in the most eloquent 
language, upheld the Sabbath institution. Thelate Lord Beacons- 
field, who voted on two occasions in the House of Lords against 
opening museums, &c., on Sundays, said, on the 5th of May 
1879 :— 


Of all Divine institutions, fhe most Divine is that which secures a day of rest for 
man. I hold it to be the most valuable blessing ever conceded to man. It is the 
corner stone of civilization, and its removal might even affect the health of the people. 

. It (the opening of museums on Sundays) is a great change, and those who 
suppose for a moment that it could be limited to the proposal of the noble baron to 
open museums will find they are mistaken. 


The late Earl of Shafteshury, K.G., in a great meeting of the 
working-classes held in Exeter Hall, said :— 


The Lord’s Day is one of the greatest boons ever given by God to man. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for his physical health, and necessary to enable him to bear the wear 
and tear of six days’ work. In these times of pressure and hurry, it is only through the 
institution and observance of the Sabbath that the mass of the population can enter into 
the full enjoyment of that great and blessed gift of God to man, domestic life. If you 
go to almost any of the great towns on the Continent, and more especially if you go to 
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Paris, you will there see every occupation carried on on Sunday, and you will see the 
working-man on that day earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, and you will see 
those who have toiled for the six days still toiling on the seventh—man and beast both 
labouring as though there was never to be any rest ; and what can be more shocking, 
what more degrading than such a state of things ? 

Mr. Gladstone has frequently given his testimony for the Sabbath. 
In reply to a deputation in March 1869, he said :— 


The religious observance of Sunday is a main prop of the religious character of the 
country. ... From a moral, social, and physical point of view, the observance of 
Sunday is a duty of absolute consequence. 

In a letter to the writer in January 1876, he said :— 


Believingin the authority of the Lord’s Day as a religious institution, I must, as a 
matter of course, desire the recognition of it by others. But over and above this, I 
have myself, in the course of a laborious life, signally experienced both its mental and 
its physical benefits. Ican hardly over-state its value in this view, and for the interest 
of the working-men of this country, alike in these and in other yet higher respects, 
there is nothing I more anxiously desire than that they should more and more highly 
appreciate the Christian day of rest. 

And if space allowed it would be easy to occupy many pages 
with the utterances of public men who have spoken of the ines- 
timable value of the Sunday, and the duty of upholding it. 

It is marvellous how blind the advocates of the Sunday opening 
of museums are. They cannot or will not see the certain results 
of their Sunday opening proposals. The secularization of the 
Sunday means the destruction of the Sunday as a day of rest to 
vast numbers of the population. Sunday opening means Sunday 
labour. It is not possible to have Sunday opening without Sunday 
labour. The opening of the British Museum and reading-room 
and National Gallery on Sundays might deprive a hundred 
attendants of their quiet Sunday at home; but the opening of all 
museums, libraries, and galleries throughout the country, which 
would soon follow, would deprive thousands of attendants of their 
day of rest. And if the Government sets an example of Sunday 
opening, and leads the way in secularizing the Sunday, and in em- 
ploying public servants on the rest day for the public amusement, 
will it be possible to keep closed the exhibitions, galleries, and 
entertainments of speculative caterers for the public amusement, 
many of which are far more attractive than the national collec- 
tions. 

Those who will look fairly and clogely at the question will realise 
the truth of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith’s remark, that the 
Sunday opening of the British Museum involves issues and far- 
reaching results of the most serious kind. 

The Times, in an article on the 9th June 1877, thus pointed out 
the danger threatened as follows :— 


The streets of London on a Sunday are a strong contrast to those of a great Con- 
tinental town, and bespeak a population who are tasting a day’s respite from business 
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of all kinds. The closing of our national museums and galleries we believe to be 
eminently conducive to the health, the good order, and the mental and moral balance of 
our population. To open these institutions on a Sunday, by a formal parliamentary 
vote, must of necessity have an extensive reflex effect. Where is the line to be drawn 
between public and private exhibitions, between galleries and theatres, for instance ? 
In point of fact, in the parallel cases abroad, to which Mr. Peter Taylor points, the 
line is not drawn, and we may be quite sure that if drawn in this country it would not 
be maintained. We should make a complete breach in the defences which now protect 
the Sunday as a day of rest, and should have definitely abandoned our general rule. 
Once throw open, by resolution of the House of Commons, all national museums and 
picture galleries on Sundays, and it is hard to see what institutions, public or private, 
we could insist on closing. 

In a report of a deputation, in the Daily News of the 16th 
December 1887, it was stated that the amusement industry gives 
employment to 500,000 persons, 150,000 of whom are in London. 
Now the British Museum, the National Gallery, public libraries, 
and reading-rooms are the national places of amusement; people 
go to them not so much for study as amusement. They are Bank 
Holiday resorts, and they are classed with other amusement places 
like the Crystal Palace at Bank Holiday times ; and if the national 
public places of amusement are opened on Sundays, it can only be 
a question of time when all other places of amusement will be 
opened. It would be utterly illogical and impossible, and even in 
a sense unjust to attempt to keep speculative exhibitions, concerts, 
and amusements closed if the national show places are opened on 
the Sunday. If once our Parliament and Government leads the 
way by a distinct vote in favour of the opening of the national 
museums on the Sundays, Sunday amusements and Sunday labour 
must follow with a rush, and the 500,000 employés in the amuse- 
ment industry will rapidly lose their day of rest. 

And if one great industry is brought into operation on Sundays 
others must follow. The opening of places of amusement on Sun- 
days would enormously increase the Sunday labour of railway 
servants, cabmen, omnibus and tramway men, refreshment-house 
keepers, and shop-keepers in many trades. 

When several years ago there seemed to be some danger of the 
British Museum being opened on Sundays, 115 out of 120 employés 
at the celebrated Holborn Restaurant petitioned Parliament against 
it. The ground on which these working-men signed the petition 
was, that if the museum were opened on Sundays there might be a 
demand for opening the restaurant on that day, and the employés 
would in consequence lose their Sunday rest. 

The feelings of the attendants at public libraries on the question 
of Sunday opening is shown by the decisive vote of the Conference 
of Librarians held at Edinburgh on the 6th October 1880, when a 
proposal to open public libraries on Sundays was defeated by thirty- 
eight votes against eight. 
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At Maidstone, Chester, Stoke-on-Trent, Worcester, and Keswick, 
the Sunday opening of museums and libraries has been tried, and 
after trial closed as failures ; and we are confident that, if the people 
of Great Britain could be polled on the subject, it would be found 
that an overwhelming majority of all classes would vote against 
the Sunday opening. 

In concluding this article we cannot refrain from referring to 
the fact that those who for many years have resisted the proposals 
to open the national museums on Sundays have, at the same 
time, done their utmost to open them on week-day evenings. In 
the House of Lords, the late lamented Lord Shaftesbury repeatedly 
carried proposals for opening museums on week-day evenings 
instead of on Sundays, and Lord Harrowby, in 1886, proposed a 
distinct resolution which was carried unanimously in favour of 
week-night opening. In the House of Commons the Right Hon. 
W. H. Smith, Sir John Lubbock, and many others have supported 
the evening opening movement. Outside the House of Commons 
the trustees of the British Museum have urged the evening open- 
ing, and for twenty-four years the Working Men’s Lord’s Day 
Rest Association has persistently laboured by supporting reso- 
futions in both Houses of Parliament by petitions, deputations, 
memorials to the Government, letters in the press, and in a great 
variety of other ways, to secure the opening of the national 
museums on week-day evenings. The united efforts have at last 
been successful. Last Session the First Lord of the Treasury 
asked the House of Commons to vote £7,000 to open the British 
Museum at night, and on the 1st of February last the beautiful 
galleries of our greatest museum were lighted with the electric 
light, and they are now opened until 10 o’clock at night on every 
week-day evening. The great reading-room at the Museum has 
been opened till 8 p.m. for many years. The South Kensington 
Museum has been opened till 10 at night for thirty-three years. 
The Bethnal Green Museum has been opened during the same 
hours for eighteen years. With these facilities for recreation 
and enjoyment, with the Saturday half-holiday and Bank Holi- 
days, with the shortened hours of labour, when vast numbers of 
the industrial population leave work daily at 5, 6, or 7 in the 
evening, we urge that no reasonable demand can be made for 
Sunday opening, and we trust that Her Majesty’s Government will 
mever yield to the clamour of those who are more anxious to 
break down the religious character of the Sunday than they have 
ever been to open museums on week-day evenings. 


CuHarLEs HILu. 


THE LANCASHIRE LAUREATE. 


THERE died the other day a poet whose verse was neither great 
nor was precisely left unto a little clan, but who, nevertheless, 
wrote poetry that was of sterling worth, and left it as a legacy, 
not so much to his country as to his county—to that portion of 
England which at its northern limit rubs shoulders with Words- 
worth’s mountains ; on the north-east climbs towards those rolling 
lengths of moorland which cradled the passionate genius of 
Charlotte and Emily Bronté; on the south-east sinks away in 
fertile plains amidst which De Quincey learned his first lessons. 
in scbolarship and in life; and at its south-western extremity 
touches hands with the world from the shores of the Mersey. It 
would hardly be true to say that Edwin Waugh gave up to Lanca- 
shire what was meant for mankind, for by everything he was and 
did, as well as by much that he was not and could not do, he was 
meant for Lancashire emphatically. He belonged to his county 
by virtue of that racy peasant patois in which his best and most 
characteristic pieces were written ; he belonged to it by virtue of 
that homely, hearty, forthright plainness and directness which, 
when somewhat unduly developed, make the Lancashire man seem 
a little aggressive; he belonged to it by his abundant force and 
grit, to use a word which is perhaps oftener heard in Lancashire 
than elsowhere, standing as it does for a quality in which the 
Lancashire mind and character are undoubtediy rich; and he 
belonged to it—if Lancashire men will allow one to say so—by a 
certain lack of the more delicate artistic instinct, a deficiency 
which prevents his vigorous verse from attaining that classical 
quality which stamps the work of such a poet as William Barnes. 
On the maternal side he came of a Border stock, and in those 
parts of his nature and genius which do not seem to be quite so 
peculiarly of Lancashire lineage, he may be considered as striking 
root, not southward towards his brother singer of Dorset, but 
northward towards his special master, the immortal prototype of 
his literary class, Burns. Indeed, while he stands always with 
firm foothold upon his native shire, and paints with manifest 
preference, and with never-failing zest and affection, the humours. 
and experiences of his fellow county-folk, he betrays certain an- 
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cestral affinities with a more northern racial type, and hankerings 
after a wilder and larger nature-beauty than English lowlands 
afford. In presence of more purely charming landscape he has 
stirrings of the blood towards ruder regions, 
Where wild hawks with glee on the hurricane sail, 
And the mountain crags thrill to the rush of the gale; 
and his pictures of rustic maidenhood seem to recall such visions 
as Wordsworth’s Highland Girl, for the peasant lass who embodies 
his ideal of virgin witchery is 
. . » graceful as the mountain doe 
That snuffs the forest air, 
And she brings the smell of the heather-bell 
In the tresses of her hair. 
It is Waugh’s merit, as it is perhaps also his misfortune, that 

he continually reminds us of Burns; his merit, because there is 
no one we would rather be reminded of; his misfortune, because 
the unapproachable height of Burns’s place above all other writers 
of dialect poetry is only emphasized by any suggestion of a com- 
parison. Except in Shelley, there is, perhaps, nothing in literature 
comparable to the pure, absolute, elemental lyrism of Burns’s 
finest songs. To some of them it gives that appearance—so marked 
in the folk-music of middle and upper Kurope—of being rather 
the imperscnal product of a people than the deliberate composition 
of an individual; whilst in others it is associated with an egoism 
so salient and masterful, that the reader is simply overborne by 
the dominance of an irresistible personality. But all Burns’s 
qualities are on the great scale. Look at his humour. This 
laughter is no crackling of thorns under a pot, but a sheer blazing 
and roaring of piled-up faggots of fun. It is the very riot and 
revelry of mirth; there is something demoniacal about this 
hilarity. Even the coarseness that goes with it hardly offends us, 
it is so manifestly and naturally of a piece with the utter licence 
and abandonment which this lord of literary misrule has for the 
nonce decreed. Or take another instance. In all times, from 
Isaiah to Mr. Bright, anger has been a fruitful source of impres- 
sive style in literature and oratory; and Burns could be magni- 
ficently angry. Nor was his a mere rhetorical spleen or passion of 
words, such as one modern poet, at least, provides sufficient ex- 
amples of; it was real, unmistakable wrath, as of the Berserkers 
of old. Whenaman of genius of this type, with his immense 
fund of emotion, is glad or angry or delighted, he is altogether 
more glad or angry or delighted than other people would be from 
the like cause; and when he expresses himself in language simply 
commensurate with his feelings, we call him extravagant, the 
truth being that we are obtuse: he has felt what we ought to feel, 
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but are too dull. When a wounded hare limps past him he does 
not go home and pen a mild and soft-toned remonstrance, ad- 
dressed to the sportsman who has inflicted this suffering upon the 
harmless creature of the fields: he flames out— 

Inhuman man, curse on thy barbarous art, 

And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ! 

This is not the language of polished society, but it is the 
language of a great-hearted man of genius, whose infinite 
capacities of love and tenderness are simply the counterparts of 
an equally infinite capacity of fierce hate and scorn. On sucha 
nature we must not presume to impose our little bye-laws ; and we 
must be prepared to see such a volcanic temperament, so charged 
with the primary stuff of human passions, flaming forth errati- 
cally in various directions, scorching many things, and perhaps 
burning its own substance to premature cinders. Upon a calm, 
**even-balanced soul” like Wordsworth’s, the yoke of discipline 
and duty will lie with natural grace and fitness; but it is hardly 
too much to say, that for a poet like Burns to have led a strictly 
decent and well-regulated life would have almost seemed an un- 
pardonable piece of inconsistency. 

This splendid exuberance of every kind of force is not a feature 
we must look for in such a writer as the subject of this article. 
He could inveigh, energetically enough—as he does in some very 
bitter verses entitled ‘‘The World”—against injustice and 
hypocrisy, and hollow conventionality, but he seems to be hitting 
out at abstractions, and we watch the performance with rather 
languid interest. His humour, however, is delightfully real and 
alive; his pathos is at least as tender as Burns’s own, and in one 
respect the comparison with the master is to the pupil's advan- 
tage. Everyone has noticed that when Burns exchanges the 
Ayrshire Doric for ordinary English the descent is swift and 
sheer. From being a bard and minstrel he becomes a literary 
man, and an imperfectly trained and equipped one, too. Take 
“The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” for example. Despite the 
doubtful fitness of the stately stanza for the homely theme, a high 
level of beauty is maintained throughout until we come to the 
closing passage, where he suddenly drops from idyllic Scotch into 
rhetorical English—not remarkably sound English either, for he 
even commits our modern enormity of sandwiching the adverb 
between the verb and the sign of the infinitive. We catch some- 
thing of the false tone of eighteenth-century deelamation at once. 
The very patriotism seems half academic. We could have re- 
sponded to any amount of enthusiasm for Scotland, but Scotia gives 
us no thrill. This inability to handle book-English as effectively 
as provincial speech cannot however be alleged against Waugh, 
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and in his case there is no room for supposing that a merely 
factitious distinction has been lent by dialect to verse which would 
otherwise have been devoid of interest. Let any competent person 
read some of his non-dialect poems such as “The Moorland 
Witch,” or ‘“‘ Love and Gold,” and he will be forced to confess that 
they have the true ballad-charm, while the purity of their 
diction is above impeachment. In ‘‘ Willy’s Grave,” again, he 
shows himself a real master of pathetic effect, and nothing could 
exceed the tenderness of touch with which he pictures the widowed 
mother returning to her lonely cottage from visiting her child’s 
grave in the churchyard, and tells us how— 


She paused before she dropped the sneck 
That closed her lambless fold— 

It grieved her heart to bar the door 
And leave him in the cold. 


It is noticeable, however—and by no means regrettable—that 
we are never far from provincialism even in these pieces pro- 
fessedly written in ‘‘ good” English. The word sneck in the fore- 
going stanza (the inside part of the iron fastening of a latched 
door) is an instance. When he speaks of the redbreast that— 

Cowers his wing in the frozen haw tree, 
the transitive use of the verb cower is evidently provincial. Then 
he has— 
When the lush bluebell’s little censer swings, 
And pleasant incense to the wandering breezes flings. 

The word lush, which I have seen used by writers of repute in a 
way indicating that they took it to be a form of luscious, is here 
used accurately to mean limp, pliant, loose (as to the stem). 
With exquisitely refined observation of nature he tells us how— 

The throstle’s sweet vesper, at summer day’s close, 

Shook the coronal dews on the rim of the rose; 
and at first sight the word rim, which we commonly reserve as 
proper to the edge of circular objects only, may seem ill-chosen or 
applied with too much elasticity ; but writers anterior to Chaucer 
called even the outer belt of a woodland its ryme, and Waugh, who 
is said to have been a good philologist, no doubt knew something of 
the pedigree of most of his expressions. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the best and most charac- 
teristic of Waugh’s verses are those written wholly in the Lanca- 
shire tongue. Except by philological students, the relation between 
the English in which educated persons write and the various forms 
of provincial speech was, until quite recent years, curiously mis- 
apprehended ; and even to this day there are people imagining 
themselves educated who take it for granted that books and 
** polite’ conversation provide the one absolute standard of right 
English, and that all rural modes of language are more or less 
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irregular and illegitimate deflections from a canonical type. But 
leaving out a few such benighted persons, it is now generally 
understood that a really purer English—purer in the sense of being 
more homogeneous and consistent with itself—is often spoken by 
unschooled rustics than by the lettered classés. The rustic is a 
natural and unconscious conservative in his speech, which—except 
where it has caught some infection from the newspaper or the 
hustings, those two great disturbers of the original wells that our 
fathers have digged—is the self-same speech which the patriarchs 
of his hamlet spoke centuries ago. Lancashire in the last century 
had a humorist who wrote the language of his locality—Collier, 
better known as “ Tim Bobbin,” author of ‘‘ Tummas and Meary ” 
—and a comparison between his vocabulary and that in use around 
Rochdale at the present day reveals no essential change; but if we 
compare the diction of Collier’s more famous metropolitan contem- 
poraries with that of living masters of style, we find that a change 
very considerable indeed has been in process during the same 
interval. Largely this change has been of the nature of a normal 
and necessary expansion ; the language of active-minded persons 
who think much and read wuch, being in a more “fluid and 
attaching ”’ state than the crystallized idiom of country-folk who 
hardly read or think at all, is continually attracting to itself the 
flotsam of passing fashions in art and thought and society, assimi- 
lating new material, and recruiting itself from a thousand sources. 
Thus the language of modern literature, and even the lingo of third- 
rate journalism, with all its barbarous corruptions and neologies, 
is inevitably an instrument of more various range than any provin- 
cial dialect can be ; many things can be said in it which the speech 
of the ploughman has no words fox; but, on the other hand, the 
speech of the ploughman contains everything that is requisite for 
the utterance of those cardinal emotions and elementary states of 
feeling which are the primary stuff of lyric poetry ; and while the 
language of the author and the journalist is the self-conscious 
expression of civilization, the language of the sower and the reaper 
is the immediate voice of life. 

Thus the fitness for the poet’s purposes of what some people still 
_ ignorantly look down upon as the jargon of ‘‘ country bumpkins,”” 
will be readily allowed—its fitness, at all events, for some of the 
poet’s purposes, and those by no means the ignoblest. Within its 
narrower limits we cannot have stateliness and splendour, qualities 
alien to rusticity ; but we do not look for the costume of courts 
under the thatch of the cottage. It is enough that the broadest 
comedy and the deepest tragedy of life may find utterance in the 
lowliest folk-tongue, and that a poet may use the language of the 
hedger and ditcher to unseal the eternal sources of laughter and 
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tears. A man of the people, writing of and for the people, our 
Lancashire bard’s wit and pathos were of the homeliest kind, and 
his stories were the short and simple annals of the poor; but in 
these days, when criticism is wisely learning to look less for 
academic qualities of art and style and more for the original touch 
of nature which makes the whole world kin, the writer whose 
appeal in the first instance is not to criticism at all, but to the 
human heart, is precisely he who is likeliest in the long run to win 
the suffrages of both. 

Mr. Waugh sprang into sudden celebrity in his county some 
thirty-five years ago on the publication of his song, ‘‘ Come whoam 
to thi’ childer an’ me’”’; but although it showed to the full his 
admirable ‘‘ realism” of detail (to use a word which is becoming 
*‘ soiled with all ignoble use”) he has written pieces in which his 
other good qualities are more conspicuous. In all of them, 
however, this ‘‘ realism” is so close to the fact, and of so homely 
a fashion, that it might well disguise from superficial view the art 
which accompanies it; and “the art itself is nature” in a very 
literal sense. Take as an illustration the verses entitled ‘“‘Owd 
Enoch.” ' 

Owd Enoch o’ Dan’s* laid his pipe deawn o’ th’ hob 

And his thin fingers played i’ th’ white thatch of his nob. 
‘* I’m gettin’ done up,” to their Betty he said; 

** Dost think thae could doff me, an’ dad me to bed?” 


Then hoo geet him to bed, an’ hoo happed him up weel, 
An’ hoo said to him, “ Enoch, lad, heaw doesto feel ? ” 
‘‘ These limbs o’ mine, Betty, they ’re cranky an’ sore ; 
It’s time to shut up when one’s getten four score.” 

* * * 
Then he turn’t his-sel o’er, like a chylt tir’t wi’ play, 
An’ Betty crept round while he ’re dozin’ away ; 
As his e’e-lids sank deawn, th’ owd lad mutter’t * Well done! 
I think there’s a bit o’ sound sleep comin’ on.” 


Then hoo thought hoo’d sit by tillhe ’d had his nap o’er,— 
If hoo’d sit theer till then hoo’d ha’ risen no more ; 

For he cool’t eawt o’ th’ world, an’ his e’en lost their leet, 
Like a cinder i’ th’ firegrate i’ th’ deeod time o’ th’ neet. 


No fine phrases could match that movingly simple description of 
the quiet ‘‘ cooling out” of the fire of life. Further on the pathos 
gives place to a touch of humour, and the quaint diction lends a 
certain freshness to a rather venerable jest. 


* This descriptive formula (Enoch o’ Dan’s=Enoch, son of Dan), so far as I know, 
is now fast dying out in Waugh’s county; but withinthe memory of older persons it was 
very common in some districts, and was not always so bricf and uncircumstantial as 
here. I cannot, however, vouch for the accuracy of the story that a stranger, upon 
inquiring for someone whose Christian name was Thomas, was told that he very likely 
meant Tummas o’ Dick’s o’ Bill’s o’ Harry’s o’ Peter’s-wi’-th’-beawlegs. 
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So Betty wur left to toar on bi’ her-sel’ ; 

An’ heaw hoo poo’d through it, no mortal can tell; 

But th’ Doctor dropt in to look at her one day, 

When hoo’re rockin’ bi’ th’ side of an odd cup o’ tay. 

‘¢ Well, Betty,” said th’ Doctor, ‘‘ heaw dun yo’ get on? 
I’m sorry to yer ’at yo’n lost yo’r owd mon. 

What complaint had he, Betty?” Says hoo, ‘I eaun’t tell; 
We ne’er had no doctor; he deed of his-sel’.” 


In “ Owd Pinder’”’ we have the figure—always provocative of 


satire in the rustic mind—of the elderly husbaud with the youngish 


wife. 

Owd Pinder wur a rackless foo’, 
An’ spent his days i’ spreein’ ; 

At th’ end of every drinkin’-do 
He ’s sure to crack o’ deein’ ; 

‘* Go, sell my rags an’ sell my shoon, 
Aw’s never live to trail ’em; 

My ballis-pipes* are eawt o’ tune, 
An’ th’ wynt begins to fail’em!” 


His saddest thought is that his young wife Matty will soon wed 
another when he is gone, and forget her departed Pinder; so he 
lays upon her some dying injunctions with deep solemnity, and 
implores her to promise that she will never marry again. The 
pathos of this appeal is thrown away on the practical-minded 
Matty, who has often known him in the same frame of mind 


after a drinking-bout. She makes-believe, however, to take him, 
very coolly, at his word. 


‘¢ Th’ owd tale,” said hoo, an’ laft her stoo’; 
‘*Tt’s rayly past believin’; 
Thee think o’ th’ world thea’rt goin’ to, 
An’ lev this world to th’ livin’; 
What use to me can decod folk be? 
Thae’s kilt thisel’ wi’ sprecin’ ; 
An’ if that’s o’ thae wants wi’ me, 
Get forrud wi’ thi deein’.” 
Pinder thereupon thinks better of it, and with the remark that 
‘‘eawr Matty gets as fause as one o’ Pendle witches,” he recon- 
siders the situation and wisely determines to live on. 

This passing reference to the Brocken of Lancashire, Pendle 
Hill, suggests a regret that Waugh made so little use of local 
superstitions for poetic purposes. He might have found a rich 
mine of ballad-material in the uncanny legends and eerie fancies 
still lingering in those nooks and recesses of his county where 
progress, as typified by the newspaper and the locomotive, has not 
yet quite abolished that ‘‘ over-belief”’ which has been called the 
poetry of life. In ‘‘Th’ Goblin Parson” we have the true gro- 


* Bellows-pipes=lungs. 
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tesque touch, but we are allowed to see from the first that the 
poet’s intention is only mock-serious. 


Then deawn bi’ th’ well i’ th’ fairy dell, 
Wi’ trees aboon it knittin’, 

Where, near an’ fur, ther nowt astir 
But bats i’ th’ eawl-leet flittin’, 

An’ fearfu’ seawnds that rustle ’t reawnd 
I’ mony a goblin flitter, 

As swarmin’ dark to flaysome wark 
They flew wi’ fiendish titter,— 

Theer, reet anent, aw geet a glent 
That brought a shiver o’er me, 

For, fair i’ th’ track ther summat black 
Coom creepin’ on afore me; 

It wur not clear—but it wur theer— 
Wi’ th’ gloomy shadow blendin’, 

Neaw black an’ slim, neaw gray an’ grim, 
Wi’ noather side nor endin’. 


These lines contain good examples of Waugh’s picturesque taste 
in phraseology; the ‘‘eawl-leet,” for the gloaming, would have 
delighted Keats or Coleridge, and in the trees ‘‘ knittin’” overhead 
we have an instance of the finding of the fortunate and perfect 
word. Elsewhere we come upon verbal felicities not less choice ; 
the eastern side of the fold is ‘“‘ th’ mornin’ side o’ th’ fowd’’; 


> 


someone with an abstracted, far-away expression of face is said to 


have ‘‘ looked very yonderly mony a day”; a man whose thoughts 
held nothing dark or covert is congratulated upon having ‘“ no 
meawse-nooks”” (mouse corners) in his mind. 
survival of old words that have long outgrown their first uses may 
be found in such expressions as “‘ Bi’ th’ Mass,” which Waugh has 
but transferred to his pages from the common talk of Lancashire 


Instances of the 


farm labourers of to-day. ‘‘ Bi’ th’ Mon” is another ancient 
asseveration, understood to be an allusion to the Founder of 
Christianity. I myself have heard the somewhat more curious 
exclamation “ Bi’ larrie,” which a Lancashire friend interprets as 
a corruption of ‘‘ By ’r lady,” and which, like the oath by the 
mass, may be met with, though more rarely, in the talk of persons 
whose ancestry has been Protestant for centuries. 

A word much used by Waugh is marlock,* meaning a frolic; and 
the noticeable frequency of its occurrence in his verse is hardly a 
pure accident, being very characteristic of a temperament which 
was fairly well developed on the festive and convivial side. 

Then, Mally, fill it up again, 
An’ dunnot look so deawldy, 


Theer’s nowt can lick a marlock, when 
One’s brains are gettin’ meawldy. 


* So spelt by Waugh. In Yorkshire the word is pronounced maiilack, the last 
syllable appearing to be connected with the north-country verb Jake, to play. 
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Evidently our Lancashire singer shared the opinion which Burns 
expresses in his rather free paraphrase of the royal sage ,voluptuary : 
The cleanest corn that e’er was dight 

May hae some piles o’ eaff in, 
So ne’er a fellow creature slight 
For random fits o’ daffin’. 

We could ill spare Burns’s “ fits o’ daffin’,” and Waugh’s ‘“‘ mar- 
locks’’ are equally an indispensable feature of his poetic personality. 
He was, however, no roysterer—simply a man who did not, ‘‘ when 
God sends a cheerful hour, refrain”’; who was not disposed to be 
too severe upon such of his erring fellows as overstept the wise 
limits he himself observed; and who, for his own part, liked fun, 
and was not even above letting it be known that he enjoyed eating 
and drinking. His views upon a question, the different bearings 
of which he must have seen pretty well illustrated in the daily life 
of his class—the ‘‘ Temperance” question—are summed up with 
characteristic geniality in the lines— 

An’ he that scorns ale to his victual 
Is welcome to let it aloan; 
There ’s some can be wise wi’ a little, 
An’ some can be foolish wi’ noan; 
An’ some are so quare i’ their natur’ 
That nowt wi’ their stomachs agree ; 
But he th: would liefer drink wayter 
Shall never be stinted by me. 

This comfortable habit of reconciling opposite points of view is 
not the way of those formidable persons who have strong con- 
victions and definite conclusions upon all complex and difficult 
matters, but it is the easy-going good sense of a man who sees 
both sides of an argument. When Robin, of poaching proclivities, 
runs against the Squire, who tells him, ‘‘ This land belongs me, 
where you’re stalking,” the poet’s sympathies seem rather incon- 
gruously divided between the sacred rights of landlords and the 
fallen nature of poachers, though I fear it must be owned that the 
doer of evil has the best of it in the conflict of wits. 

Says Robin, ‘‘ Yo’re reet, I’ll be beawnd, 
But what’s to be done, I caun’t tell, Sir, 
For I’m like to walk somebody’s greawnd 
As I’ve noan ’at belongs to mysel’, Sir.” 
Whereupon our poet’s agrarian philosophy is summed up in this 
wise— 
This lond, it’s a ticklesome lot; 
To wrangle abeawt it’s a blunder ; 
For whether one own it or not, 
He'll very soon ha’ to knock under. 
Both landlords an’ tenants mun flit ; 
Let ’s hope, without fratchin’ an’ frownin’ 
They ‘ll let us walk on it a bit, 
An’ then lend us a bit to lie down in, 
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That last earthly boon, of having a little land lent us to lie down 
in, has now been accorded to Edwin Waugh. His final days. were 
clouded by a painful disease, but it is pleasant to know that his 
life must on the whole have been an agreeable one, passed as it 
was among his own people, whose goodwill, expressed in. hearty 
greetings and vigorous hand-g*asps, was-more to him than fame. 
By the joint action of a few of his well-to-do friends, he was pro- 
vided in later years with a small income, sufficient for his simple 
wants, these gentlemen receiving in return the proceeds of the 
collected edition of his writings in prose and verse; and he does 
not seem to have had at any time the hand-to-hand fight with 
poverty which far greater genius has often known. His last home 
was at New Brighton, on the Cheshire shore of the estuary of the 
Mersey, a resort in summer of great numbers of the humbler class 
of Lancashire folk, whose dreams of earthly happiness seem 
bounded for the time by shooting-galleries, donkey-rides, and other 
kindred joys. At the sight of this rough-and-tumble holiday- 
elysium the souls of some latter-day versifiers would have shuddered 
with esthetic horror; but by half an hour’s stroll Waugh could 
at any time reach a quiet hill-top and look southward over the 
lovely plain of Wirral to where, beyond the sands of Dee, the 
noble profile of mountainous Wales is silhouetted against the 
horizon. Besides, he was not the man to shudder at a shooting- 
gallery, any more than at the rough accent of the mill-operatives 
from Bury or Oldham, whose talk was no doubt an unfailing re- 
freshment to him, and who may many a time have whistled, the 
tune of ‘‘ Come Whoam to thi’ Childer an’ Me”’ without dreaming 
that he who wrote the verses was within hearing. This is perhaps 
as fitting an opportunity as I shall have for observing that such 
modifications of the Lancashire dialect as he unquestionably adopts, 
by way of a concession to the general reader, seem to me genuinely 
artistic. In comparing, say, the writings of that eighteenth- 
century worthy ‘‘ Tim Bobbin ’’—cr the extant Lancashire ballads 
of a somewhat later date, such as ‘“‘ Jone o’ Grinfilt”’ and its imi- 
tative progeny, or the speech of country-folk around Rochdale at 
the present day—with the diction of Waugh’s songs, one sees that 
he has largely softened down the harshnesses of the original 
vernacular, though without sacrificing characteristic colour. The 
language is robbed of its terrors, while its local identity remains in 
all essentials virtually unimpaired. I say in all essentials; for in 
some minor particulars I venture to think he has rather incon- 
sistently adapted his orthography to the non-peasant eye and ear, 
sometimes waiving certain peculiarities of pronunciation which at 
other times he is careful to indicate. Tennyson’s method in “ The 
Northern Farmer” seems to me more strictly invariable. 
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I have said little about Waugh’s faults, preferring to dwell upon 
his abundant merits. The worst fault of the non-dialect pieces is 
an occasional intrusion of the worn-out coinage of poetical diction. 
Phrases like ‘‘ the cloudless vault of heaven,” tolerable fifty years 
ago, try one’s powers of endurance at this day. In the dialect 
poems, no such irritating presence is ever felt; but sometimes 
when he has to choose between two kinds of truth he sacrifices 
the higher to the lower. To take a typical instance—evening is 
for him the time 
When th’ layrock has finished his wark aboon. 

Now nothing could be less suggestive of work than the lark’s 
song; but, on the other hand this is precisely the sort of expression 
a ‘“‘ Lancashire lad’’ would use, so that the fault is one which has 
an obverse side of merit. This is clearly a case of being false to 
the central fact about the lark; but it is equally a case of being 
true to the habits of thought of a social class, a class in whose lives 
‘‘ wark”’ occupies so large a space that it colours, not unpatheti- 
cally, their conception of the wild creatures that neither toil nor 
spin. Here the virtue of an otherwise questionable method is that 
the poet, albeit at some cost of fidelity to virgin nature, establishes 
a link of sympathy between his audience and the skylark; an end 
which could not have been achieved by splendid imagery such as 
Shelley’s, in which the bird is likened to ‘‘ a poet hidden in the 
light of thought,” to ‘‘a high-born maiden in a palace-tower,” to a 
glow-worm, and toa rose. In that great industrial region where 
the roar of machinery too often deadens the voices of bird and 
brook, and the smoke of the factory defames the protesting sky, it 
is no little thing to have helped keep alive in the hearts of the 
toilers the love of very different scenes—happily not far distant 
even now from the grimiest centres of the cotton manufacture— 
where the trees are still ‘ knittin’”’ above the pathway, and the 
beetle sails booming athwart the ‘“‘ eawl-leet,” and the “ rindlin’ 
wayter ”’ is yet unsullied by the refuse of the mill. To have done 
this, and to have touched with a lyric light the somewhat gray 
lives of the labouring multitude whose thoughts he understood and 
shared, are Waugh’s best titles to honour, and they are titles that 
cannot be contested. Neither now nor hereafter is the lettered 
world likely to read his homespun verses; but Lancashire sang 
them and loved them, and some of them are none the worse for 
having been worn threadbare by a populace that wore them next 
its heart. 


Wixuiam Watson. 


LAWS AND GOVERNMENT OF “BRUTES.” 


Positive morality, under some form or other, has existed in every society of whick 
the world has ever had experience. 


Grote’s Fragments on Ethical Subjects, vol. iii., p. 497. 


Wuetuer the author just quoted knowingly and intentionally 
referred to the societies of animals as well as to those of mankind, 
Iam not aware. If he had no such intention, his opinion may be 
held all the more valuable. Assuredly the ant-hill, the wasps’ 
nest, the rookery, or even the roaming herd of elephants, peccaries, 
and the like, could not cohere, and must therefore cease to exist: 
without some kind of law and government. And law necessarily 
presupposes notions, however obscure, of right and wrong. Its 
foundation cannot be exclusively laid in thé physical force of the 
individual. Such force plays certainly a part the more important 
the less complex and perfect is the organization of the society. 
Equality among individuals of the same species is either a delu- 
sion or an intentional falsehood. In a herd of bisons, of wild 
horses, of elephants, or in a troop of baboons, the strongest, 
generally a male in the prime of life, invariably holds and 
exercises a certain supremacy. His position corresponds very 
closely to that of the chief of a savage human tribe. It is held by 
the same tenure, exercised in the same manner, and is subject ta 
the same limitations. That his authority is not quite unlimited 
appears from the existence of adult males, generally large and 
powerful, who live in exile. 

Among rooks, individual superiority falls more into the back-. 
ground ; they seem to form a republic, where all are subject to. 
laws which the majority are ever ready to enforce against any- 
recusant. 

The queen bee holds her position as against rivals by the right 
of the strongest, and on the birth or the introduction of another 
fully-developed female she is always bound to do mortal battle 
for her sovereignty. But her sway over her subjects, unlike that 
of the strongest tusker in a herd of elephants, is nowise due to 
physical force. 

Before speaking of the laws of brutes it must be shown that they 
have a perception of duties and rights. The case of the two 
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turnspits kept at an inn in the south of France is here decisive. 
These two dogs went on duty alternately. On the occasion when 
Ampére was stopping at the inn the turnspit whose duty it was 
to work the wheel could not be found, and his companion when 
requisitioned for the work absolutely refused. Neither coaxing nor 
chastisement was of any avail. At last the missing dog was 
found and set to work. After he had turned the wheel for some 
time, Ampére desired that he might be released and the first dog 
again tried. This time he showed no reluctance, but leaped into 
the wheel and worked with a good will until the roast was 
thoroughly done. Hence Ampére concluded that his former 
obstinacy was not due to laziness, but simply to his sense of 
justice. He considered that he was bound to: work turn about 
with his feliow, but not to do anything more. 

Many facts show that brutes understand property, and dis- 
tinguish between mewm and twum as clearly as do many men. 
When trespassing or stealing, they plainly know that their quarrel 
is not just, and conscience makes cowards of many if not of all. 

A spider, unless greatly superior in size, hesitates to invade 
the web of another spider for marauding purposes. Ants con- 
sider themselves fully entitled, not merely to the city they have 
built and the road they have laid out, but to the neighbouring 
territory, and they will encounter any odds in its defence. I do 
not assert that among “‘ brutes” right is the only might. Like 
men, they often covet what is not their own, and like men 
they sometimes stifle the feeling which bids them respect 
their neighbour’s landmark. There are feathered Romanoffs, 
nachbarfresser, who seek to appropriate all that lies in their vicinity. 
Nor does righteous indignation always lend the assailed party 
strength to defend his Plevna. 

We may go yet farther. Not only do the lower animals feel a 
right to such possessions as they have acquired by discovery.or by 
labour, such right among social species is recognized by public 
opinion—which evidently exists among them—and enforced by 
positive law. In confirmation of this conclusion we turn to the 
rookery. It has been observed not once, but repeatedly, that a 
particular couple of rooks, too slothful to fetch building materials 
for themselves and given to plunder their more industrious 
neighbours, have been formally punished by the community. 
The penalty inflicted varies widely. Sometimes it consists in a 
sound beating, the ill-gotten nest being summarily demolished, 
and the materials restored to their rightful owners. Sometimes, 
perhaps, when former convictions are on record, the offenders, 
after a severe cuffing, are for ever banished from the rookery, and 
left to seek out for themselves a new settlement. Similar cases 
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of the exercise of criminal law may be witnessed among other 
species of birds who live in societies. 

It may here be not impertinently asked whether the laws of 
“brutes ’’ protect persons as well as property, or whether they re- 
semble the criminal code of England, which visits the theft of a 
handkerchief with penal servitude, whilst it condones a wanton and 
nearly fatal attack upon an unoffending passer-by for a paltry fine ? 
In some cases, indeed, England gives greater protection to “‘brutes”’ 
than to human beings. In reply, I point to the “rogue ” elephants 
of India and Ceylon, and to the outlawed buffaloes of South 
Africa. The malignant disposition of these animals has been 
ascribed to their expulsion from the herd. The very reverse is 
more probably the case; they are expelled for being quarrelsome 
and for repeated breaches of the peace. 

Returning to our friends the rooks, it has been witnessed that 
after a prolonged ‘‘ mass-meeting’’ and much noise, a single rook 
is sometimes attacked by all the rest of the assemblage and put 
to death. These ‘“‘ crow courts,” as they are sometimes called, are 
held in the nesting season—the great time for robberies—and 
they seem to be attended by the inhabitants,of all the rookeries in 
the district. 

Carrion crows, where numerous, are said to hold similar courts 
of justice. 

Among rooks, further, laws of a different kind may be observed, 
the exact object of which has not been discovered, but which seem 
to subserve some public purpose rather than the regulation of pri- 
vate affairs. For instance, in a grove tenanted by a flourishing 
rookery, one particular tree, apparently eligible enough, was never 
selected for nest-building. If a pair of young birds made the 
attempt, they were prevented, and the foundations of their house 
were regularly removed until they submitted to Mrs. Grundy and 
built in some authorized tree. In this case a clue to such strange 
proceedings was furnished by an accident ; a violent storm suddenly 
overthrew the tree, which, though apparently sound and vigorous, 
was inwardly decayed below the surface of the ground. How the 
rooks discovered the unsafe condition of the tree is not here the 
question. 

Hence it would seem that rooks have passed the mere laisser- 
faire stage, and seek to guard members of the community from 
danger, even against their own inclination. 

There are, however, other instances, instructive in their way, 
where rooks exercise a control over individuals of their community 
without any apparent reason. Gilbert White remarks that, “If a 
pair offer to build on a single tree, the nest is plundered and 
demolished at once.” This has been repeatedly observed where 
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the trees were quite unexceptionable in point of stability. The 
rooks, by their conduct on such occasions remind us of certain pro- 
ceedings of the human species. 

The rooks, in persecuting those members of their own tribe who 
build in some unauthorized tree, are very like human beings who 
claim a vested interest in their neighbours’ speculative opinions, 
who dictate what may be discussed and what must be ignored, and 
who seek to check the progress of discovery.* 

Hence rooks are the first animals who display the human vice of 
intolerance. Censorships, martyrdoms of science, anti-vivisection 
agitation, and the like may thus be traced far down the animal 
series, and may be deemed the ultimate transformation of the 
tabooed tree in the rookery. 

It is instructive that intolerance should make its first definite 
appearance in a republican community. But, perhaps, here as 
elsewhere political freedom has to be compensated by social and 
intellectual bondage. 

The laws of ants are probably more complicated than those of 
rooks. Cases which seem to indicate sanitary legislation have 
been recorded by Sir John Lubbock and others. Theft cannot 
occur in societies of communists, but neglect of duty does some- 
times take place, and is sometimes punished with death. Among 
the agricultural ants of Texas, prisoners have been seen to be 
brought in by a fellow-citizen and roughly handed over to the 
guards always on duty on the level space before the city, and who 
at once carry off the prisoner into the underground passages. 
Working ants have been seen to be killed by their companions, 
apparently as the penalty of sloth. 

It is sometimes contended that the division of the human species 
into nations is a phenomenon which finds no parallel among the 
lower animals. This view is a grave mistake. Almost every truly 
and permanently gregarious species, excluding, of course, such as 
merely flock together occasionally for some temporary purpose, 
displays plain marks of a sub-division into nationalities. These 
tribes or clans, or whatever we may condescend to call them, 
possess the main features of similar aggregations among the human 
species. They lay claim to some particular territory; they defend 
it against all encroachment, and at the same time, in a manner 
truly human, they are not all unwilling to encroach upon the 
domains of their neighbours. They treat members of their own 
tribe as fellow-citizens, and view, for the most part, strangers as 
enemies. 


Nationality shows itself among the lower animals in two very 


* I do not say of invention, since inventions may be, and often are, injurious. 
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distinct forms. In the Vertebrates, the nation, wherever it exists, 
is composed, as in the human species, of a number of families, 
monogamous or polygamous, as the case may be. 

With the Articulata, in the only instance where true nationality 
can be traced, that is, among insects, the social unit is not the 
family but the individual. In the case of the hive-bee we might 
indeed say that the family and the nation are identical, and thus 
find in its communities a specimen of the so-called patriarchal 
type of organization. Among ants this is not the case, since in 
every well-established ant-hill there are several queens, and the 
community is hence not linked together by blood. It may be 
contended with reason that the absence of the family, viewed as a 
something which for most creatures has claims stronger than those 
of the State, is the main cause which has permitted the successful 
organization of communism in insect societies. 

Among ants, bees, wasps, &c., the State has no rival and absorbs 
all the energies and sympathies which the average man devotes to 
the interests of his family. Thus we see, that from their own 
point of view social theorists have been logically consistent in 
attacking the institution of marriage, and the entire system of 
domestic life. Unwittingly, they have sought to approximate man 
to the condition of the ant and to constitute society, not as hereto- 
fore of families, but of individuals; or, as a physicist might put 
it, not of molecules, but of atoms. 

But suppose communism were successful in the abolition of 
marriage among mankind, would it thereby reach its ideal? Let 
us look a little more closely into insect society. It is not enough 
to show that the failure of the commune among mankind and its 
success among certain Hymenoptera are due to the presence and 
the power of the family in the former case, and to its absence in 
the latter. We must ask the cause of so capital a difference. 
Vertebrate societies, where they exist at all, are founded on family 
life because every vertebrate animal is sexual. As such it is 
attracted to some individual of the opposite sex by the strongest 
instinct of its nature, that of self-preservation alone not always 
excepted. Invertebrate society, where it exists in perfection, is not 
formed by the aggregation of families because the vast majority of 
individuals are non-sexual or neuter, incapable of domestic attach- 
ment and devoted to the community alone. Without the existence 
of neuters, the attempt to introduce among mankind the social 
arrangements of the ant is as futile as would be the attempt to till 
fields and build cities below the surface of theocean. The primary 
conditions of success are wanting. 

Looking a little farther in the same direction, we see that among 
men there is a wide difference both in energy and in intelligence. 
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The more highly-gifted person, if he does not leave his children in 
a better position, materially speaking, is likely to endow them 
with his own personal superiority. In this manner the theoretical 
equality assumed as one of the foundations of communism is 
practically annihilated. Among ants nothing of this kind can pre- 
vail. The workers and the fighters being sexless, if any individual 
is superior toits fellows in strength or intelligence, and certain 
facts seem to show that such is the case, it has no descendants to 
whom its superiority can be bequeathed. Hence the formation of 
an aristocracy is impossible. Conversely, the origination of a 
pauper or a criminal class is prevented. 

The brief career of each individual ant tells also in favour of 
social equality. If either ant or man is likely to rise or fall, 
the shorter the time during which such rise or fall is possi- 
ble the better will a dead level of society be preserved. Hence 
Socialists should oppose sanitary reform: it tends to lengthen 
human life, and is thus hostile to equality. The differences of 
structure and function which occur among neuter ants are not 
transmissible, and have hence no analogy to human castes and 
races. 

It is to be noted that man has, at times, sought to imitate the 
neuter order prevalent in insect society. The attempt, whether 
made by the devotion of certain classes to celibacy or by a more 
barbarous method, has been a failure. Celibates have always been 
@ disturbing force in society. Emasculation degrades both the 
individual victim and the community among whom it is habitual. 

What would be the effects of the appearance of a neuter type 
of the human species corresponding to the working bee it is 
difficult to foretell, but I venture to surmise that they would not. 
be altogether desirable. Is the so-called ‘‘ Woman’s Movement ” a. 
tentative step in this direction ? 

Although communists, ants and bees are not cosmopolitan; a 
stranger of the same species, but belonging to a different nation, 
is not generally welcome in the ant-hill. Wars are well known to 
rage between different bee-hives, and between cities of ants of one 
and the same species. 

Concerning the details of the government of social insects, we 
are as yet almost utterly in the dark. We see works undertaken, 
guards set, food brought in, nuisances removed, criminals punished, 
expeditions made, and wars waged. But we do not see the moving 
powers. Who determines the route to be taken by a column of 
Ecitons? Who regulates the number and the position of the 
guard commonly to be found near the entrances to an ant-hill? 
Who relieves the little sentinels when weary? If all these points 
are left to haphazard, confusion seems inevitable. In some species. 
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there are, indeed, large-sized individuals which seem to exert 
a kind of authority, but concerning their powers and duties we know 
little indeed. 

A most curious fact has been mentioned by the eminent French 
chemist, M. Berthelot, who is also a zealous entomologist. He 
observed in a little wood a flourishing city of ants, which for 
several successive years went on enlarging its structures and 
laying out roads in all directions. At last, without any apparent 
reason, it began gradually to decay. It had not been afflicted 
either by disastrous wars, by human interference, or by lack of 
food. Yet the number of its citizens no longer increased ; their 
energy and activity vanished, and their domes and galleries became 
ruinous. On the other hand, a colony which they had formerly 
sent out to some distance was becoming the leading city of the 
district. The cause of this change is doubtful. Perhaps the ants 
had had an attack of ‘‘ national conscience.” Perhaps, in a fit of 
‘magnificent self-abnegation ” (alias national suicide), they had 
concluded that it was selfish to look after their own interests, and 
that such should be allowed to “perish.” If so, we wonder not 
at their decline. 

Be the cause in this particular instance as it might, we see 
here another feature in common between ant-hills and human 
nations. 

It is remarkable that not even a community of misfortune 
will induce animals of the same species, but belonging to different 
nationalities, to make common cause. Thus it has sometimes 
happened that two distinct herds of elephants have been sur- 
rounded and entrapped together. In such a case, instead of 
uniting in one grand charge against the barriers, they keep coldly 
aloof. 

The sentence of banishment sometimes inflicted upon an evil- 
doer by a community, whether of elephants, buffaloes, or rooks, 
involves in its very essence the idea of nationality. Where there 
is no patria there can be no expatriation. Any group of animals 
must, however dimly, feel themselves a nation before they proceed 
to inflict exile upon an offending member. 

Surely the study of the laws and governments of the lower 
animals is invested with an interest not confined to the biologist. 
Our politicians and social reformers might here, doubtless, learn 
lessons of which they are in sore need. 

J. W. Suter. 


A KENTISH PILGRIM ROAD. 


No better example of English Conservatism’ in the matter of local 
nomenclature can be found than in the name of ‘‘ The Old Pilgrim,” 
which still clings to the road we purpose to follow, although not 
only have three centuries and a half elapsed since the last band of 
religious devotees passed along it, but in many places it has ceased 
to be used as a highway at all. Although it has never been im- 
mortalized after the manner of the more famous Watling Street, 
along which Chaucer’s Company travelled on their way tg the 
shrine of Saint Thomas at Canterbury, it wasa very important and 
much-used line of route, inasmuch as pilgrims from all the West 
and South-West of England followed it, besides many from London 
who were unwilling to run the risks and dangers attending a 
journey along the great Roman highway. 

Coming from the South-West by the line of the Surrey hills 
which run above Guildford, Dorking, and Reigate, the ‘‘ Old 
Pilgrim ’’ enters Kent at Tatsfield above the town of Westerham, 
and, passing under the brow of the hills but above the valley line 
of towns and villages, pursues a circuitous course which sufficiently 
testifies to the danger attending journeys in the so-called good old 
days. The pilgrim guide-posts in those days, as now, were the 
dotted line of sombre yew-trees planted along the hill-sides above the 
old way, which accompany it faithfully to the end, and at many a 
doubtful point the modern pilgrim may re-assure himself by keep- 
ing these ancient sentinels in view. 

When the extraordinary veneration with which Saint Thomas 
was regarded from the date of his martyrdom until the dissolution 
of the monasteries is borne in mind, it can be readily comprehended 
that bands of pilgrims heavily laden with costly offerings had ex- 
cellent reasons for following a sequestered road which, although 
doubling their exertions, at any rate ensured them safety ; and so 
thoroughly unobtrusive is our Old Pilgrim Road that many people 
living in towns within a mile or two of it are absolutely unaware 
of its existence. 

For the first five miles, during which the Way skirts Westerham 
Valley, there is very little to interest the modern explorer. Formerly 
it cut across Chevening Park, but it was diverted by Act of Parlia- 
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ment some years ago in the face of much public opposition and 
irritation, and we must make a detour in order to rejoin it at the 
point where it leaves the London and Sevenoaks high-road. Indeed, 
we would advise the start to be made from Otford; and, always 
premising that the journey is to be done, as it should be, on foot, 
get to Lenham, a distance of twenty-three miles, the first day, 
arriving at Canterbury, twenty-one miles farther on, the next 
evening. 

Otford, now a pleasant little village, beautifully situated on the 
river Darent, amidst typical Kentish scenery of wooded hill and 
quiet dale, famous as a resort of anglers, was in old days a place 
of some importance. 

Two great battles have been fought here: the first in 773 be- 
tween the Kings of Kent and Mercia, whereat the former was 
beaten ; the latter, two hundred years later, when Canute and his 
Danes completely defeated Edmund Ironside. 

But the chief interest of Otford is centred around the remains 
of its archiepiscopal palace, one of those stately resting-houses 
used by the prelates on their solemn leisurely progresses between 
the temporal and the spiritual capitals of which Croydon and 
Charing are specimens. 

Although ncthing remains above ground but a picturesque ivy- 
clad tower and a line of buildings now used as farm cottages, but 
with the evident stamp of cloisters upon them, traces of what must 
have been a very extensive mass of buildings are still to be seen 
scattered about the surrounding fields in all directions. 

The visits of Thomas a Becket are still commemorated in the 
name given to a tumble-down, bramble-grown mass of masonry 
known as Becket’s Well, the water of which is believed to be bene- 
ficial to those suffering from blood diseases, and in the local 
tradition that nightingales never sing at Otford because they 
disturbed the holy man at his prayers one evening. 

From Otford we ascend the chalky down to the Old Pilgrim, 
hereabouts a broad and well-used road. At about two miles dis- 
tance we turn down to the right into the village of Kemsing—one 
of the few ‘‘ ings” of Kent—in pilgrim days a halting-place for the 
sake of Saint Edith, who was born here, and whose name still 
clings to a massively-built well which stands on the typical English 
green, and of which the water, as might be expected, is reputed of 
high medicinal value. 

After we regain the Pilgrim track, we find it gradually dwindling 
in size until it becomes a mere grassy lane running between lofty 
hedges, which effectually shut out all view. Probably for much the 
same reason which made the sixteenth-century pilgrims adopt this 
sequestered road, the modern tramp and the modern Romanny 
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favour it extensively. Indeed, but for their patronage it would be 
altogether unused, and we have walked for hours along it without 
meeting with a single human being. 

To them, however, it is, as the Romanny term is, a kek-keno 
mush’s puv—a no-man’s land; the traces of their fires dot its 
entire length hereabouts, and as daylight fades they may be seen 
squatting around their fires, the kak kavi boiling, the horses turned 
out to browse, and the orthodox, round-topped tan, or tent, in pro- 
cess of construction. Robbery or even murder might be perpetrated 
here without the smallest chance of detection ; but the writer has 
never experienced anything but politeness and hospitality from 
these children of Egpyt, although wild horses will hardly tear from 
them any information about their language beyond the rendering 
of a few of the commonest phrases and words. 

We proceed between the lofty hedges, sweet scented with a 
luxuriant wealth of wild flowers, the woodland depths on our left 
hand literally carpeted with them; occasionally catching a 
glimpse through a break in the hedge of the pleasant valley and 
the wooded hills, amidst which are dotted many of those ancient 
Kentish halls to which the warlike errand went in the days of the 
Invincible Armada. 

At five miles from Otford we cut the main road to the Sussex 
sea coast, just above the pleasant village of Wrotham, our path 
still creeping along obscurely under the brow of the hill, with the 
dotted yew-trees above it, and for the most part grass grown. It 
is utterly deserted, and seems to be clothed with an appropriate 
silence; with that silence which pervades some of our old coach 
roads, or such ancient Roman causeways and British tracks as 
have ceased to be arteries of communication ; with a silence which 
inspires meditation over the transient character of the sturdiest 
institutions, and makes it difficult for us to picture the charac- 
teristic scenes of old English wayfaring life which must have been 
daily enacted where now nature runs wild for lack of restraint, 
and a man may linger during a long summer day without hearing 
any sound but the song of birds or the rustle of rabbits in the 
underwood. 

Five miles farther on we turn down to the right and, passing by 
Paddleworth Farm, a collection of time-worn buildings which seem 
to speak of grander days by-gone, enter the broad main street of 
Snodland. 

Here we are suddenly plunged into the noise and activity of 
the workaday world, for Snodland is one of the glass and paper 
making towns which line the Medway banks. Still, the place 
retains its primitiveness so far that the river is unbridged, and we 
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cross it by a ferry which lands us in a muddy region apparently 
devoted to the cultivation of long grass. 

Passing deserted Burham old church, we ascend through a brand- 
new yellow brick district which has sprung up about Burham new 
church, and follow the Old Pilgrim until it cuts at right angles the 
main road from Kochester to Maidstone, just below the Lower Bell 
Inn. 

Here we are on historic ground. 

Local tradition selects this road as being that along which Mr. 
Pickwick undertook to drive, and Mr. Winkle to ride upon a 
memorable occasion; and, furthermore, insists that ‘‘ somewhere 
hereabouts ” was Dingley Dell, where was played. the immortal 
cricket match with All Muggleton, at which Mr. Alfred Jingle was 
such a prominent spectator. 

Be that as it may, we are in the country of Charles Dickens, 
and he probably knew this road as well as he knew every other 
within a wide circle of his retreat at Gads Hill. 

But much more ancient history has surrounded this corner of 
Kent with stirring memories. 

- Between this point of the crossing of the Old Pilgrim and the 
Maidstone roads, and the little town of Aylesford, lying away to 
our right beneath the smoke of its pottery and paper works, was 
fought that great battle between the Saxons under Hengist and 
Horsa on one side and the Britons under Vortigern, which, says 
Mr. Green, “‘ struck the keynote of the whole English conquest of 
Britain.” 

Horsa was killed in this fight, as was Catigern the brother of 
Vortigern, and antiquaries are ready to point out the burial places 
of the two leaders; the former at Horsted or Horstep, about three 
miles on the road to Rochester, the latter beneath that strange, 
solitary cromlech known as Kits Coty House, which stands on the 
slope of a field nearly opposite the Lower Bell Inn. This in- 
teresting relic of a buried age consists of three huge upright 
stones, each eight feet high, supporting a slab twelve feet long by 
nine feet broad, placed so as to command a view over the entire 
country side. All around, in the fields below and on the hills 
above, are scattered huge stones which seem to point to the 
existence of an extensive British cemetery; one collection in 
particular, situated in a field below, being known as the Uncounted 
Stones. 

So much however has been written by skilled hands about Kits 
Coty House and its neighbours, that a mere passing notice suffices 
in a paper dealing, as does this, with more general matters. One 
interesting feature of this country, however, may be appropriately 
noticed. Along the line of Watling Street, but north of it, 
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between Chatham and Faversham, the land may be described as 
one vast brick-field. This modern brick-making industry is a 
lineal descendant of the ancient pottery industry which existed in 
the same district in Roman times, and which produced the bluish 
brown Upchurch ware, which seems to have been more than 
locally famous, as specimens of it are dug up not only wherever 
Roman remains have been unearthed in Britain, but even on the 
Continent. A great deal of this pottery has been found in the 
neighbourhood of Kits Coty House ; and without doubt the remains 
of Roman houses which have been brought to light near Snodland 
and Lower Halling are those of villas belonging to the old Roman 
pottery princes. 

Leaving the Maidstone road behind us we continue our course 
along the Old Pilgrim, which immediately resumes its neglected, 
solitary appearance. 

At two miles distance we turn down to the right into Boxley. 
Here is a famous old inn, the Queen’s Head, which, our hostess 
assures us, has been a house of call ever since the old pilgrim 
days, when upon its site no doubt stood one of the most impci- 
tant caravanserai along the route, as hard by was a goal of pil- 
grimages at one time hardly less famous than the shrine of Saint 
Thomas himself. 

Pleasant gardens stretch behind the inn, and hither on Satur- 
days and Sundays in summer resort large numbers of soldiers, 
sailors, and dockyard men from Chatham. The figure-head of the 
old line-of-battle ship Howe, standing amidst the trees, is religiously 
decked with laurel and evergreen upon every anniversary of the 
Glorious First of June. 

But the fame of Boxley is, of course, centred upon its associa- 
tion with the ecclesiastical history of our land. Of the stately 
abbey, dedicated to the three-day-old Saint Rumbald, hardly a 
vestige remains; and as we saunter beneath the grand old trees, 
it is hard to realise that hither in old days flocked annually 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims, not only from the uttermost 
parts of Britain, but from beyond the seas. 

It was in Boxley Church that was kept that celebrated piece of 
elerical humbug, the ‘‘ Rood of Grace,” an image of the Virgin 
which, by ingenious mechanism, was made to move its head and 
eyes, and which was so potent a conductor of the pence of the poor 
into the clerical purse that when Henry VIII.’s ruthless and unap- 
preciative Commission exposed the imposture, and caused the image 
to be carried to London and burned at Paul’s Cross, Boxley Abbey 
revenues sank into insignificance. Boxley Abbey, it should be said, 
is some way from Boxley village, and the pilgrim is barely repaid 
for quitting his line of road; but if the deviation is made, it is as 
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well to go on to Allington, sweetest of Kentish villages, where are 
the ruins of the castle long the home of the Wyatts, where lived 
and wrote the Sir Thomas described by Tennyson in “ Queen 
Mary ” as 

Courtier of many courts, he loved the more 

His own grey towers, plain life and letter'd peace, 

To read and rhyme in solitary fields ; 

The lark above, the nightingale below, 

And answer them in song. 

Continuing our road from Boxley Green along the Old Pilgrim, 
we pass through Deptling and Thurnham, by Thurnham Place, 
famous for its avenue, through Broad Street to Hollingbourne, the 
very name of which carries us back to the pilgrim days. 

Half way down the village street on the right hand stands a 
typical stately manor-house of the old Elizabethan type. It is 
now inhabited and furbished anew from attics to basement, but 
when we first saw it it had stood empty for many years, and was 
as complete a picture of forlorn, faded grandeur as ever harboured 
novelist’s ghost or was linked with romantic crime. Under the 
guidance of a little girl we. wandered through room after 
room admiring the carved oaken fire-places, the sturdy panelling, 
and the quaintly carved cornices, along winding passages with odd 
nooks and corners and the most meaningless little flights of stairs ; 
we ascended a broad staircase with curiously twisted balusters 
to a dim upper region of dust and decay, where mouldy tapestry 
still clung to the walls, and grim family pictures rotted in their 
frames. Our guide could tell us no more than that the house had 
been in this condition as long as she could remember, but that 
she had “heard say” that a ‘‘ London gentleman” had bought 
it, and was going to make it his home. 

The next time we saw it we found that our little friend’s hear- 
say was truth, and as we surveyed it, with its new face, we were 
not sorry to have seen the last of it in its old garb. History such 
a house must have, but we have consulted Hasted and other 
Kentish authorities in vain, for they dismiss it with the briefest of 
notices. 

A deviation from the Old Pilgrim to be recommended is to con- 
tinue through Hollingbourne by way of Greenway Court, the 
ancient seat of the Culpepers, and strike the main Maidstone road 
in sight of Leeds Castle, one of the most historic piles in this most 
historical of counties, associated as it is with Richard II., Henry 
IV., Joan of Navarre, Eleanor, the wife of ‘‘ Good Duke Humphrey,” 

George III., and Queen Charlotte. 

It was on the Old Pilgrim, near Hollingbourne, that we met, one 
fair May morning, a procession of neatly-dressed juveniles clustered 

about two little girls, who were carrying on a broomstick between 
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them a doll seated under a canopy of wild flowers. At our approach 
the procession halted, and the priestesses of Flora—of course 
utterly unconscious that they were performing a ceremony which 
had perhaps been performed in this very neighbourhood eighteen 
centuries ago by little Roman maidens—recited some verses of 
doggerel and solicited largesse, which we gladly bestowed, in our 
delight at beholding at any rate one harmless old rural custom 
observed in this prosaic latter end of the nineteenth century. 

We turn down from the Old Pilgrim, which is here barely to be 
traced, as its course, through long disuse, has become a ditch 
thickly, nay, impenetrably over-grown, and enter pleasant Har- 
rietsham. We may as well warn pilgrims against making the 
detour in order to see Harrietsham Church, for the building is 
kept as jealously shut up as if it contained the national regalia. 

Two miles farther on we reach Lenham, a large village, where 
excellent accommodation may be had at the Bear Inn. 

Lenham Church, open all day as it ought to be, is an interest- 
ing building, and was formerly attached to the monastery of 
Saint Augustine at Canterbury. In \the chancel are still the 
stalls used by the Augustinian canons when they made their 
visitations, quaintly-carved oaken structures, with the usual 
movable seats. There is also a stone confessional, an exceedingly 
curious carved pulpit, an oaken lectern, and some good woodwork 
in the roof. 

We make an attempt, upon resuming our journey, to follow 
the Old Pilgrim conscientiously into Charing, but are forced to 
give it up, the attempt consisting of a series of flounderings amidst 
brambles and undergrowth, of plodding across ploughed fields, by 
no means conducive to a proper pilgrim frame of mind; so we 
return to the uninteresting and unlovely high-road for the four 
miles yet to be done. 

Charing is a most interesting village, and well worth a stay. 
Here was another of those stately archiepiscopal residences, a 
halt at which must have so materially smoothed the journey from 
London to Canterbury ; so that Charing was a place of some im- 
portance until the sixteenth century. After the Dissolution, it 
shared the fate of so many other country places which absolutely 
depended upon the monkish rule for their existence, and drifted 
into decay and lifelessness. 

The era of coaches, however, revived it; for, standing at the 
junction of the four ‘great roads from Maidstone, Canterbury, 
Ashford, and Faversham, it became a convenient point for change 
and halt. But when the coaches were driven out of existence by 
railways, Charing sank for a second time, only, however, to be 
again revived by the same power which dealt the blow—the making 
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of the Chatham and Dover branch to Ashford, with a station at 
Charing. Moreover, wheelmen and driving parties found the 
village convenient as a place of call and rest, so that the two ex- 
cellent inns now do a roaring trade. Indeed, the explorer of 
rustic England would find it hard to match the King’s Head 
and the Swan at Charing for good entertainment at a most 
moderate rate. 

The remains of Charing Old Palace are interesting, although 
scanty, but they probably do not represent a quarter of the 
original buildings. A quaint, ivy-clad farm-house occupies the 
interior of the courtyard, into which we pass through a double 
archway, and the date, 1586, over a mullioned window seems to 
point to its being part of the original building. But all around us 
we may read sermons in stones upon the instability of human 
grandeur. Here a man is forking hay through the delicately 
chased window of what was the chapel. Out of the roof of the 
ancient banqueting hall, which exteriorly reminds us of Eltham, 
the hideous cowl of a modern oast-house protrudes. The usual 
litter of a farmyard, amidst which pigs and poultry disport them- 
selves, lies piled against grand old masonry, which may have 

_ heard the cheers which greeted Henry VII: when he was enter- 
tained here by Archbishop Morvon, or the shouts of the revellers 
on that night when Henry VIII. lodged here en route for the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

A large portion of the original wall encloses broad fields, upon 
the turf of which we may trace far and wide the outlines of the 
walls of vanished buildings; and as the ground often rings with a 
hollow sound, we may, perhaps, see some reason in the local 
belief that there are miles of subterraneous passages and 
chambers. 

The church is i: ‘eresting to those who can sufficiently smother 
their feelings of annoyance at finding it shut up to take the trouble 
to get the keys. With reference to a fire which destroyed part 
of the building, including the belfry, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, runs the rhyme: 

Dirty Charing lies in a hole ; 

She has but one bell, and that she stole. 
The theft alluded to having been committed, so it is said, 
at Lenham, in order to replace the bells consumed in the 
fire. 

The village contains a number of old half-timbered houses, but 
the proximity of the railway will, no doubt, very soon improve 
them off the face of the earth. Indeed, as it is, Ashford is, from 
a sentimental point of view, a great deal too near Charing, and 

much as the railway artisan is to be respected, his Sunday de- 
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portment, although quite harmless, seems to fit ill with surround- 
ings which carry us back to the days of the Tudors. 

The Old Pilgrim, in accordance with its rarely violated rule, does 
not touch Charing village itself, but cuts the line of the Canterbury 
road at a point half way up the steep hill at the foot of which 
Charing nestles. This Canterbury road goes in a tolerably straight 
direction by Moldash and Chilham, but as it runs for a great part. 
through a forest, apparently almost impenetrable even in these 
days, the reason is apparent why the offering-laden pilgrims of old 
days should have preferred a more circuitous road through more 
open country. So, instead of proceeding in a north-easterly 
direction, the Old Pilgrim strikes south-east, only to turn north 
later on. But our efforts to trace it are futile, and, after a careful 
boiling down of the opinions of our landlord and of several ‘‘ oldest. 
inhabitants,” we can only learn that it traverses Eastwell Park, 
passes through Wye, and enters Canterbury by the old Roman 
Stane Street, and that its course has long been obliterated by the 
steel of the ploughman. 

We are, however, in some measure consoled for our want of 
success in tracing the Old Pilgrim to its goal, by the beauty and 
interest of the two roads by which-we may continue our journey to 
Canterbury. We may either ascend Charing Hill, and, after 
enjoying what has been considered the finest panorama in Kent, 
follow the road through dense woodland to Moldash, Challock, and 
Chilham, at which latter place an agreeable halt may be made in 
the quaintest of old villages, and so, by the valley of the Stour, into 
the cathedral city ; or we may follow what must have been the 
line of the Old Pilgrim, through beautiful Eastwell Park and 
picturesque old Wye, now better known for its steeple-chases 
than for the remains of its once famous college and school, and 
get into Canterbury, appropriately enough, by that straight old 
Roman way along which the murderers of Thomas 4 Becket 
galloped on their foul errand from the Castle of Saltwood. 


H. F. Ase... 


THE CASE FOR THE TITHE-PAYER. 


Ir would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that the greatest mis- 
fortune that has befallen Lord Salisbury’s administration has been 
the necessity that has arisen for dealing with the question of tithes. 
A subject more likely to endanger the Unionist party by creating 
internal dissension could not have been found by the most subtle 
political opponent, and the Government finds itself confronted at 
the present moment by two importént but opposing sections of its 
own followers, the one crying for greater facilities for collecting the 
tithe, the other demanding that some relief shall be given to agri- 
culture from the intolerable burden of the tithe. The time, too, is 
most inopportune, for no satisfactory settlement can possibly be 
arrived at without mutual concession and compromise; but just 
now, when the past fifteen years of unequalled agricultural distress 
have gone far towards ruining tithe owner and payer alike, neither 
party concerned can be expected willingly to make concessions 
involving further sacrifice of income, while the pressing nature of 
its temporalities has perhaps done something to banish that spirit 
ef compromise which has hitherto so happily characterized the 
dealings of the Established Church. 

Urged on, however, by the force of circumstances, the Govern- 
ment has determined to grapple with the question, and if the 
attitude of the tithe-payer at the present juncture is to be tho- 
roughly understood, and his interest properly considered, some 
little attention must be paid to the circumstances of his history in 
the past. 

It will be remembered that previous to the Act of 1836 tithes 
were collected in kind, excepting in cases where a money composi- 
tion was agreed upon. The tithe-owner of that day was as deeply 
interested in the success of agriculture as was the most needy and 
penurious of the tenant-farmers. He or his agent was present in 
the hayfield and at the harvest, in the lambing-yard and at the 
calving-shed, and the tithe-barn was as familiar an object in most 
country parishes as was the parish church itself. But such a 
system could not exist without endless bickerings and disagree- 
ments. Sometimes the farmer was too grudging, sometimes the 
parson too greedy, and from time to time quarrels sprung up dan- 
gerous not only to the well-being of the Church, but threatening 
alike to the public morality and the public peace. 
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In Ireland for some time the collection of tithe had become 
impossible, and it had been absolutely necessary for the Legislature 
to interfere ; while in England and Wales the outcry against the 
existing system daily grew louder. The clergy, it was argued, 
could not concern themselves during the week with driving hard 
bargains or asserting their legal rights, and yet hope that on the 
seventh day, in their sacred calling, they would be successful in 
preaching Christian love and Christian charity to a congregatiom 
still smarting under the remembrance of flocks lessened and fleeces 
lightened by the hand of an inexorable tithe-owner. It was urged, 
too, that the incidence of tithe drove capital from the land and 
hindered the further development of agriculture, although the 
number of enclosure Bills, of which more than 8,000 had been 
passed since the year 1700, gave the lie to the contention, and 
although in nearly every instance of fresh enclosures tithes were 
commuted in advance. 

Under these circumstances, the friends of the Church and almost. 
the entire agricultural interest were prepared to welcome some 
settlement of the tithe question, and the outcome of that feeling 
was the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, which, with certain sub- 
sequent amendments of small importance, forms the existing tithe 
law of the country. 

By that Act, so far as England and Wales are concerned, it was 
arranged that tithes should be commuted into a corn and rent- 
charge payable in money, according to the value of a fixed quantity 
of corn, based upon the average price of British-grown corn during 
the preceding seven years, and in order to ascertain the correct 
price of corn, certain markets in different parts of England were 
appointed at which the weekly price should be taken, as had been 
formerly done, in order to ascertain the price of corn for regulating 
the Customs arrangements reiating to the export and import of 
grain. In other words, it was enacted that for the future the 
amount of tithe payable should be dependent upon the price of 
British-grown corn, and the details of that notable compact between 
tithe-owner and tithe-payer as to the amount: payable by different 
parishes were settled either voluntarily or by compulsory awards 
of commissioners appointed for that especial purpose. 

Such are the broad outlines of the Act under which tithe-owner 
and tithe-payer have carried out their obligations to one another 
during the past half century, and it is only now, when both of the 
contracting parties are sorely tried by the ruinous condition of 
agriculture, and when religious differences have been vigorously 
used for the purposes of political agitation, that the strain has 
become too severe, and that some alteration of the Act of 1836 has 
apparently become so urgent a necessity. 
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One great blunder our ancestors of that time happily avoided, 
It was proposed that the tithe should be commuted for a per- 
manent money rent-charge, but the currency reformers of the day 
pointed out the grave dangers attending such an arrangement. 
Had this proposal become law, the pressure of the tithes upon 
agriculture, which of late years has been steadily growing, would 
long since have become unbearable. In 1836, 56s. a quarter for 
wheat was considered to be a fair average value, and had a money 
rent-charge in place of tithe been fixed upon that basis, the 
farmers of the present day, when wheat in many cases has fallen 
so low as 28s. a quarter, would have suffered a grievous wrong, 
and would, in fact, have been paying exactly double the amount 
for tithe that was originally intended, because instead of selling 
one quarter of wheat with which to pay 56s. worth of tithe, two 
quarters would now have to be sold to realize that sum of money. 
But in order to avoid injustice caused by such fluctuations in - 
price, the result of currency difficulties and of the fatuous fiscal 
policy of Sir R. Peel’s Government in 1846, the amount of tithe 
payable was made to depend upon the price of British-grown 
corn. In this way it was believed that all difficulties caused by 
fluctuations in the currency, either natural or the result of legis- 
lative interference, might be fairly met. If the value of money 
grew less, the tithe-owner would still get his due, because the 
price of corn would rise, and with it the tithe; whilst, as is now 
the case, if the value of money increased the tithe-payer would be: 
protected, because the price of corn would fall, and he would pay 
less money in consequence as tithe. 

A device, such as this, with so nice a compensating balance for 
the adjustment of any inequality, might reasonably have been 
expected to bear the strain of almost any test that experience or 
ingenuity could devise. Yet at the present moment, it is agreed 
on all hands that the tithe laws require amendment, victims, like 
those they most closely concern, to the unequalled disasters of the 
past fifteen agricultural years. 

We have seen that under the old system tithe was taken in 
kind. If the crops were poor, the tithe-owner’s share was less, 
and if, owing to low prices or the poverty of the soil in any par- 
ticular parish, part of the land lay uncultivated or unproductive 
the tenth part, the share of the tithe-owner, was of less value still. 
But under no circumstances could it be said with truth that the 
tithe was a burden upon agriculture, or that it hindered the 
proper cultivation of the land. It is, on the contrary, quite con- 
ceivable that it was a direct stimulant to the most productive 
husbandry. Lord Fitzwilliam, in 1835, in his ‘‘ Second Address 
to the landowners of England on the Corn Laws,” says, ‘I am 
35 * 
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satisfied that the breadth of land under the plough is greater than 
it was in 1814, and that the produce of equal surfaces of ploughed 
land has increased in a greater ratio.” Clearly, then, the tithe up 
to 1836 was in no sense injurious to agriculture. But the Com- 
mutation Act entirely altered this state of things. The amount 
of tithe due has become a fixed money charge on the land, varied 
only by the price of corn. Formerly, if the land was unproduc- 
tive, there was no tenth part of the produce to go to the tithe-owner, 
but to-day, no matter how barren the soil may be, cultivated or 
uncultivated, the land becomes responsible to the tithe-owner for 
a considerable sum of money. It is for this reason that many 
acres lie idle and untilled; their condition is so near to what is 
termed the “ margin of cultivation,” that although they might 
possibly repay the cost of cultivation, it is certain that they could 
not also provide for the pressing demands of the tithe-owner. 
- Thus the tithe has indeed become a burden upon the agriculture 
of the country, in some cases swallowing up not a tenth part only, 
but the whole of the profits of husbandry, while elsewhere we find 
farms unable to support its burden, tenantless and uncultivated, 
or returning to a profitless condition of poor pasture and weeds. 
True, so far such farms are an exception, yet they serve to show 
how real is the need of legislation, and how dangerous an innova- 
tion was introduced by the Act of 1836, when, by commuting the 
tithe for a money-charge, it became possible for tithes to become 
a grievous burden upon, and in some cases to destroy entirely, the 
very industry upon the prosperity of which they entirely depend. 
But the strain of bad times has revealed another weakness in 
our existing tithe law. The true value of British-grown corn 
can no longer be ascertained in any trustworthy degree from the 
returns derived from the 187 returning markets in England and 
Wales. The quantities of corn returned as sold in these markets 
are ridiculously small. Every effort has been made, by altering 
and adding to the number of the returning markets, to secure more 
complete returns ; yet, in 1886, when the wheat crop was estimated 
at 74 millions quarters, little over 2} millions were returned as sold ; 
of the barley crop of 8 million quarters, not 2} millions were 
returned, and of nearly 10 million quarters of oats, the selling 
price of only 367,000 quarters was returned, upon which to base 
the yearly average. When it is remembered, too, that a large 
number of the sales recorded are re-sales of the same corn, and that 
in some instances the sales are of foreign-grown corn, it may safely 
be asserted that barely one-fifth of the annual crop finds its way 
into the records of the Excise officers at the returning markets. 
The reason for all this is not far to seek. In former times, when 
the best wheat was worth 60s. a quarter, the second and third 
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qualities found a ready market at remunerative prices, and were 
in consequence brought to market. To-day, when the farmer has 
thrashed, dressed, and carried to market the very best sample 
of his year’s crop the price he obtains for it scarcely covers the 
cost of production. His second and third rate qualities do not pay 
for marketing, and are in consequence consumed on the farm, and 
their value is never recorded in the returns of the price of British- 
grown corn. Such a state of things forms a legitimate grievance 
for the tithe-payer. He is called upon to pay, not upon the value 
of the whole British-grown crop, but only upon the value of those 
few choice samples for which alone he is able to find a market. It 
is not easy to calculate with precision to what extent the tithe- 
payer suffers from this cause; but judging by a table handed in 
in 1888 to the Select Committee on Corn Averages, as to the effect 
of including tail corn in the returns, it is certain that the loss 
cannot be estimated at less than £8 in every £100 of tithe at its 
par value. In Scotland, where more attention is paid to the 
matter, and where the official prices are arrived at by an entirely 
different system, the prices in 1888 were actually 15 per cent. less 
than those recorded in the statute markets of England and Wales, 
and upon which the amount of tithe payable is unfortunately 
based. 

Enough, then, has been said to prove that the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act needs amendment in the interest of the whole agricultural 
community. Just at a time when agriculture needs every possible 
relief from its burdens, the break down of the machinery of the 
Act of 1886 causes the demands of the tithe-owner to become 
unduly extortionate and cruelly unjust. 

But it is not only of the faulty machinery of the Commutation 
Act that the tithe-payer has to complain. There are certain 
circumstances connected with the awards of the Tithe Commis- 
sioners that render an alteration of their awards not merely an act 
of absolute necessity but one of tardy justice. At the time when 
most of the awards were made, the full action of the new Poor Law 
of 1884 had not come into force. Certainly it had not come into 
force in the seven years preyious to commutation which had to be 
considered by the Commissioners. Under the old Poor Law the 
rates had become dangerously high, in some parishes reaching 
20s. in the £; and for the year ending March 1833, the sum 
expended in relief of the poor had risen to £7,000,000 for a popu- 
lation barely reaching 14,000,000. 

At that time a large proportion, sometimes one half, of the 
farmer's labour bill was paid from the rates. The low wages and 
the dear loaf of those days were not the farm labourer’s sole 
means of subsistence, they were frequently supplemented by 3s. or 
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4s. a week from the rates and an additional grant of 1s. for each 
one of his younger children. If the farmer’s rates were hign his 
labour bill was low, until the action of the new Poor Law effected 
a complete change. Not only can the farmers of our day obtain 
no rate-paid labour, but there is scarcely a considerable farmer in 
the country but keeps in employment at a decent wage some worn- 
out veteran of the plough, rather than allow him to become a 
burden upon the rates and end his days in a cruel banishment 
within the bleak walls of a Union workhouse. 

In considering their awards, it was the duty of the Tithe Com- 
missioners to estimate as nearly as possible the average value of 
the tithes for the preceding seven years, to add a sufficient sum to 
enable the tithe-owner to pay the rates in future, and to make 
such further addition or remission as they might think proper. 
If it can be shown that in making these additions for rates, the 
Commissioners were guided by the enormous amounts that had 
been paid for rates in the past under the old Poor Law, beyond 
all question the tithe-payers may fairly ask that the subject shall 
be attended to, and that the amount payable to the tithe-owner in 
place of rates shall at all events be in something like due propor- 
tion to the rates that the tithe-owner will actually be called upon 
to pay on his tithe. Fortunately for us, the matter does not admit 
of any doubt. The Commissioners kept separate the items which 
went to make up their awards, and in the reports ‘they presented 
from time to time to Parliament are to be found their returns, 
made out under the following headings :— 


Amount added 
Amount of Tithe for Rates Amouprt added Total 
Parish, or Composition. when paid by or Remitted. Award. 
Land-ownex. 


The following examples are taken from these reports of the 
Tithe Commissioners, and the courtesy of the overseers of the 
various parishes has provided the amount of the rate in the 
pound during the past year. The two last columns have been 
added in order that it may be seen at a glance how considerable 
are the sums of money extorted from the unwilling and im- 


poverished tithe-payer, in excess of the amount originally intended 
by the Act of 1836. 


Amountof Amount Amount of Amount 

Titheor addedfor Ratein£ Rateon  over-paid by 

Parish. County. Composition. Rates. last year. Titheat par. Tithe-payer. 
£ £ a @ £ £ 
Halstead . Essex 892 537 3 2 141 396 
Bocking . —_ 945 454 ‘3 2 82 372 
Hadleigh . Suffolk 915 454 1 9 80 374 
Bredfield . = 196 101 2 0 19 81 
Hargrave . — 162 96 1 9 14 82 
Pulham - Norfolk 921 400 2 10 132 268 
Chiddingstone Kent 555 325 3 2 87 238 
Portland - Dorset 142 82 2 2 15 67 
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From this table it will be seen that in the eight parishes men- 
tioned the tithe-owners, with the tithe at par, would be receiving a 
sum of money, especially granted to them for the purpose of paying 
rates, nearly £2,000 in excess of the rates actually paid; and even 
this large sum is probably under-estimated, for were the tithes at 
par, the result of higher prices for corn, the rateable value of agri- 
cultural land would surely be increased, and the amount of the 
rate in the pound would be less than it is at the present time. Nor 
must it be supposed that the above are exceptional cases. The 
Tithe Commissioners reports furnish instances of even greater 
hardships in every county in England. It could not well be other- 
wise. Prior to 1836, the poor rates had averaged for seven years 
634 million pounds. In the four years 1837-40, thanks to the 
action of the new Poor Law, and notwithstanding a very con- 
siderable increase of population, the poor-rates had fallen to a 
yearly average of little more than 44 million pounds. It is certain 
then, that, if the amount added for rates was calculated on the 
basis of rates for the seven years prior to 1836, the amount added, 
judged even by the standard of the four succeeding years, was some 
50 per cent. too high. ‘ 

Such, then, appears to be the case for the tithe-payer. The 
agricultural collapse of the past fifteen years was unforeseen and 
unprovided for by the Act of 1836. At that time, if was not 
doubted that there would always be a considerable margin of profit 
on the business of farmmg. It was not contemplated that the 
price of wheat would fall below the cost of production, and no pro- 
vision was made in the sliding-scale for extinguishing the tithe on 
corn lands when corn could no longer be grown at a profit. Con- 
sequently the tithe has in many cases become a burden on 
agriculture, unbearable and intolerable, and the tithe-payer, in the 
interests of the whole agricultural community, looks to Parliament 
for relief. 

The system of ascertaining the price of British-grown corn was 
never expected nor intended to meet such a crisis in the corn trade 
as it has lately been called upon to face, when—so low have prices 
fallen—that little but the highest priced samples of corn find their 
way to the statute markets, and the tithe-payers ask that the 
machinery of the Tithe Commutation Act may be amended to 
make it equal to the emergency. 

In the matter of the amounts added to the tithes in lieu of rates, 
at the time of commutation, the tithe-payers do not ask that the 
large sums they have been compelled to pay in excess under this 
head for half a century shall be refunded to them by the tithe- 
owner. Though such a request might be reasonable, it could 
scarcely be granted. All that is sought to be obtained is the 
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assurance for the future that the tithe-owner shall only be allowed 
to demand, so far as rates are concerned, such a sum, and no more, 
as will enable him to meet the calls of the rate-collector in respect 
of his tithe. 

It is impossible to say that these requests are unreasonable. 
They are made by men half ruined by the depression in agri- 
culture, yet too proud and too honest to ask for anything that. 
cannot in the strictest justice be conceded. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that it is not the tithe-payers who have gone to Parlia- 
ment for legislation. Cruel as their wrongs have been, with rare 
exceptions, the tithe-payers of England would have paid away 
their last penny before they would have asked Parliament to re-open 
the solemn compact made with the tithe-owners in 1836. That 
questionable course was reserved for the tithe-owners. In parts of 
Wales the tithe-owners’ demands had been resisted as excessive, and 
they have induced the Government of Lord Salisbury to go behind 
the Act of 1836 entirely in their favour. By that Act, recovery of 
tithe was to be by distraint upon the produce of the land charge- 
able, and the payment was not compulsory on the landlord, but 
might be transferred by him to the tenant. That arrangement is 
now to be abandoned. The landlord is to become responsible for 
the tithe; his rent is to be intercepted by a receiver appointed by 
the county court, if the tithe is not paid; tithes under £1 are to 
be compulsorily redeemed, and the redemption price if not paid is 
to become as a mortgage upon the land. At first sight these 
changes may not appear to be of much importance, but to many 
tithe-payers they mean little short of ruin. The whole case of 
, the tithe-payer is that he is called upon to’pay too much to the 
tithe-owner. Yet the law is to be altered in the interests of the 
tithe-owner, and of the tithe-owner only. Greater facilities are to 
be given for the collection of this very tithe, which is alleged to be 
so excessive. In order to save the tithe-owner the cost of collect- 
ing small sums, tithes below a certain amount are to be redeemed 
forthwith, and upon the basis of the present extravagant claims of 
the tithe-owners. If the redemption money is not paid it is to be 
treated as a mortgage, and the very homestead of the yeoman 
farmer, for the first time in our history, may be sold to satisfy the 
demands of the tithe-owner. Well may the tithe-payers of the 
country express surprise at such treatment. If the compact of 
1836 is to be re-opened, it should be re-opened in the interests of 
both parties to the bargain. If the tithe-owner is to be armed 
with greater powers for the collection of his tithe, every precaution 
should be taken to ensure that his claims are not excessive. But 
there is no single clause in the measure now before Parliament 
that can in any way be considered as favouring the tithe-payer. 
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The clause that is sometimes pointed to as a solitary exception is 
no exception at all. It is of distinct advantage to the tithe-owner. 
It simply provides that where the tithe-owner has taken every- 
thing, he shall take no more, and shall not be called upon to pay 
rates on any imaginary residue. The tithe-payer, in fact, is 
handed over, bound, powerless, and poor, to the tender mercies 
of the tithe-owner. What object the Government may have in 
view in treating the tithe-payers thus harshly, it is not easy to 
conjecture. In every way the tithe-owners have profited by the 
bargain of 1836. Even on the basis of the Commutation Act, 
which includes those monstrous additions for rates, and a sum of 
nearly three-quarters of a million practically added at the discretion 
of the Commissioners, they have received £102 for every £100 of tithe 
at par; and if interest is added for the years when the par value 
was exceeded, for every £100 the tithe-owner has received £213.* 
It is even probable that had it not been for the arrangement made 
at that time, tithe would have been altogether swept away in a 
storm of popular indignation. In common with those of all 
industries, the conditions of agriculture have entirely altered. 
The introduction of machinery, the fierce competition of rivals in 
more favoured countries; the increased cost in many branches of 
production, have necessitated the straining to its utmost the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil. The gross produce of the agri- 
culture of the United Kingdom in 1886 has been estimated at 
£193,000,000, while Sir James Caird has estimated the value of 
the agricultural produce at £261,000,000 in 1878. But it will not 
be contended that the farmers of 1878 were more prosperous, or 
better able to pay an increased tithe, than their predecessors of 
1836. High farming, the outcome of competition, has un- 
doubtedly increased the amount produced from the land, but it 
has not been able to increase the profits, and had there been no 
Commutation Act, and had the tithe-owners in 1878, or in many 
of the preceding years, ventured to claim as their own one-tenth 
of the gross products of agriculture, not all the law-abiding 
instincts of the tenant-farmers could have spared the country 
many scenes of violence and perhaps of bloodshed. 

Unfortunately, at this crisis, the natural friends of the tithe- 
payers, the occupants of the Conservative benches in the House of 
Commons, are for the most part silent. Their own leaders have 


* Mr. Charles Shea, in one of his notable letters in the Guardian, says:—*If the 
excess during the periods when the rent-charge was above par and the deficit when 
under par be treated in like manner, that is, the excess or deficit calculated at com- 
pound interest at 4 per cent. per annum, with yearly ‘ rests’ only, the result shows 
that the tithe-owner has, as of to-day, received over and above, and in addition to par 
value since 1836, no less than £213 for each £100 of commuted rent-charge.” 
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introduced the Bill now brought before them. Their allegiance is 
divided between the clergy and lay tithe-owners on the one hand, 
and the church and the tithe-payers on the other. They occupy a 
position of no little difficulty and anxiety. If the clergy, already 
in terribly straitened circumstances, are to be saved from further 
losses of income, the growing complaints of the tithe-payers must 
be stifled or disregarded. On the other hand, if the Church 
property is to be placed in a position of comparative security, it is 
imperative that the tithe-payer’s grievances shall be attended to 
and cared for. Nothing would so endanger the Church property as 
the suspicion that it was obtained by oppressive courses; and the 
sense of injustice among tithe-payers would add a dangerous zest 
to the attacks which will assuredly be made upon the Establishment 
in the near future. Sometimes when a protest has been made 
against such undeserved treatment of the tithe-payer, it is said 
that he is endeavouring to escape the payment of his just debts, a 
charge of dishonesty that comes strangely from those who, 
doubtless in all innocence, have for upwards of half a century 
applied to their own uses a considerable sum of money granted 
to them for another and specific purpose. Sometimes, too, in 
place of argument, it is asserted that the clergy are already poor 
and must be provided with the means of subsistence. 

Of all classes in the kingdom, none more than the tithe-payers 
sympathize with the lot of the clerical tithe-owners. Theirs is 
the kindness of a fellow feeling; for the most part the tithe- 
payers are members of the Church of England, and are anxious 
that her ministers should be well and sufficiently paid. But if the 
tithe-owners have lost 20 per cent. of their incomes, the tithe- 
payers have lost 30 and 40 per cent., and in some cases all, and it 
is impossible that any longer the losses of the clergy shall be made 
good by extravagant demands on the pockets of the tithe-payers. 
The wealthy merchants and professional men know well of the 
needs of the clergy of their Church. They pay no tithe. No tax 
for religion lightens their purses. Deep will be their disgrace, 
heavy their responsibility, if the clergy of the Church of England 
have unjustly to burden the tithe-payers or to drink to the last of 
the bitter cup of poverty and of want. 

This, then, is the tithe-payer’s position. Terribly over-burdened, 
ruinously poor, deserted by his natural protectors in the House 
of Commons, he still makes one more appeal to Lord Salisbury’s 
Government to consider, and to consider quickly, the case for the 
tithe-payer. | 

Henry R. Farquparson. 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tuis has been a month of excitement among politicians at Home. 
Continental reviewers have been remarking that we ought to be 
thankful that it has not been a period of revolution. It began 
with an assemblage of agitators large enough to make the Execu- 
tive of any other European State alarmed. Austria, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland turned out their military forces 
to watch over the May-Day demonstrations. In England the 
soldiers were unseen; and the police, instead of checking the 
mob, actually helped them to agitate amid circumstances of order 
and pleasantness. As every robust Radical knows, ours is an 
“effete” country; but it is clear that England’s method of dealing 
with disaffected masses has the merit of being much more success- 
ful than any of the methods adopted in the more enlightened 
realms beyond the seas. The agitators and the Executive 
regarded each other with such good-humour that the Continent 
stood aghast, and next morning many persons among ourselves, 
without being wholly cynical, remarked that London still stood on 
the Thames. We have certainly, as regards our agitations, greatly 
improved since the days of the Chartists and the Anti-Corn Law 
League. It is just possible that next May Day the processions to 
Hyde Park will be inspired by the strains of ‘‘ Rule Britannia” 
instead of by those of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” which this year were 
the only remnant of the old antagonism of the British mob to 
the British Monarchy and the associated institutions. Perhaps 
before this decade has run out we shall have all demonstrations 
in Hyde Park, from sheer love of country, beginning the busi- 
ness of the day by a resolution of confidence in whatsoever 
Party happens to be in power. The obvious explanation is that, 
while the Executive Authorities have been learning to trust in 
tolerance rather than in the Riot Act and grapeshot, ‘‘ the People” 
have been discovering that unanimity in grievance does not neces- 
sarily imply unanimity in remedy. The four hundred thousand 
workmen assembled in Hyde Park all felt that they had too much 
labour and too little leisure ; but they did not agree as to the 
means by which the proportions were to be adjusted. One moiety 
cf them, who were represented by Mr. Burns, demanded that the 
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Eight-Hours Day should be established by Act of Parliament; 
the other, of whom Mr. Burt has become the spokesman, thought. 
that the task of obtaining better terms from Capital should be 
left to Labour itself. This, being interpreted, means that the 
Socialists, having become arrogant, have found uncompromising 
opponents in the Trades Unions. The very organization upon 
which Conservative thinkers looked with dire apprehension a few 
short years ago, is now the force in which sound political economists 
find their greatest hope. As expounded by Mr. Burt to the Inter- 
national Conference of miners in Belgium, its principles are 
admirable. ‘‘ He was in favour of self-help, and not of legislative 
interference with full-grown men, more especially as the law would 
always be evaded where there was no Union to watch its opera- 
tion.” Mr. Spencer himself could not have stated the virtue of 
liberty in a more suggestive sentence. Regulation of men’s affairs 
by the State is not a bad thing in itself. It would not be bad, if 
all of us had the high morality of the citizens in the New Atlantis. 
It is bad only in respect that, some men being unprincipled, the 
institution of a law to regulate the conduct of all men is invariably 
followed by evasive wrong-doing, which is allowed to go on because 
it is the business of no man in particular to punish and suppress 
it. Virtue pines and tends to die when, by Socialistic laws, the 
State seeks to make it mechanical. It is a living energy only 
when it is allowed to remain as the Almighty made it, individual. 
Thus, we look with great hope upon the Trades Unions in their 
new temper. Students of political economy have long been seek- 
ing to discover the ideal compromise between Individualism and 
the restriction of it which is absolutely essential in every State. 
Only last week, answering Lord Wemyss in the Upper Chamber, 
the Prime Minister remarked that Socialism, which means com- 
munal control, cannot possibly be absent from civilization. We 
shall not be surprised if the new policy of the Trades Unions 
suggests the solution of the problem. Many things are included 
within the scope of the economist’s study ; but, after all, the only 
momentous difficulty at this time is to harmonise the rights of 
Capital with the claims of Labour. A union of workers thinking 
as Mr. Burt thinks is in reality the enfranchisement of the In- 
dividualist. No worker, howsoever righteous his case might be, 
could have ideal justice done if, having other men with less spirit 
at command, the Capitalist could afford to ignore him. Thus, as 
capitalists are few and labourers are many, it is convenient that 
the “‘higgling of the market,” instead of being between each 
labourer and each capitalist, should be between Capital in the 
mass and Labour in the mass.. This, which the Trades Union 
effects, will be only an apparent breach of the Individualist 
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principle. While labourers outnumber employers so much as they 
do at present, it is only by combination that the labourer can 
have his case listened to at all; and it is obvious that so long as 
they stand by Mr. Burt’s principle of self-help without violence, as 
opposed to State regulation with evasions of the virtue which has 
been made mechanical and dead, the labourers will be acting 
together only because individual action would in their case make 
the Individualist principle a mockery. Nevertheless, while we 
approve Unionism, which has become a strong power against the 
Socialists, we are not to be held as admitting that a higgling of 
the market between a league of capitalists and the Trades Unions 
will altogether solve the problem raised by the wide prevalence of 
poverty. It stands to reason that there must be some mysterious 
error in the economic system under which any man willing to 
work, and capable of doing so satisfactorily, cannot find employ- 
ment in a community which consumes not one-fourth of the food 
and clothing and luxuries which it could consume with benefit to 
itself and to humanity. This is a matter which must be “ within 
the sphere of practical politics ” soon. 

The Ministry have been attempting to lessen the evil of intem- 
perance in drink. One would have expected them to receive the 
sympathy, if not the support, of the teetotallers ; but, unhappily, 
they have been so strenuously opposed by that sect that we cannot 
any longer regard abstinence from alcohol as indicating a moral 
character abnormally high. The question to be decided was 
simple. It was proposed that £350,000 of the sum derived from 
the addition of sixpence a gallon to the tax on spirits should be 
handed over to the County Councils in order to the buying-up 
and the cancelling of licences to sell intoxicating liquors. We our- 
selves are not sure that the cancelling of licences would have 
lessened intemperance. We can imagine that, by diminishing 
the rivalry of the traders in drink who were allowed to continue in 
the business, it might encourage the traffic in deleterious drink, 
and lead to an increase in the cases of delirium tremens. That, 
however, is not a strictly relevant consideration. A decrease in 
the number of houses licensed to deal in drink is what the 
teetotalers have all along clamoured for. It is what the Ministry 
proposed to achieve. So far, then, both parties were agreed. It 
‘happens, however, that the majority of teetotalers are Gladstonians. 
‘They would like to see us all abstainers from drink; but, even as 
‘some of them in Edinburgh could not refrain from having shares, 
in secret, in a brewery accustomed to declare fat dividends, they 
‘could not bear the idea of seeing a nation sober at the expense of 
the Tory Government becoming more popular than to their great 
grief it is. Therefore, they opposed ‘the Ministerial proposal. 
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Officially led by Mr. Caine, a Unionist Liberal who would 
rather see the Empire all to pieces than such justice done 
to the publicans as was done to Mr. Gladstone’s grandfather 
when the slave-trade was abolished, they argued, in many 
circuitous ways, that the publican had no right to com- 
pensation for having his business stopped. Such of them as had 
the philosophical turn contended that, licences having to be 
renewed every year, the only compensation that could possibiy be 
due was for the part of a year during which the publican 
was arbitrarily prevented from carrying on his business. To 
minds conditioned either by good faith or by cynicism, the op- 
ponents of the Government proposal must have seemed open to 
criticism. It is quite true that the publican needs to have his 
licence renewed every year; but it is also true that he has it re- 
newed as a matter of course unless it is proved that he has violated 
the terms upon which it was originally granted. A sudden stoppage 
of a publican’s business, for the good-will of which a large sum 
has been paid, would therefore not seem just to a man who had 
become a publican meaning to refrain from being a breaker of 
the laws subject to which he possessed his licence. Until Mr. 
Ritchie’s measure was produced the other day, the teetotalers and 
the Gladstonians generally were quite of the same opinion as the 
publican and the sinners who did not wish to see him wronged. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who regards Mr. Ritchie’s proposal as ‘“‘a 
criminal conspiracy against order, justice, and morality,” had 
admitted, while the question was still theoretical, that the publican 
would have to be compensated, About the same time Mr. Glad- 
stone, who “‘ rejoices to see that the working men have at once 
perceived the true character of the Public-House Endowment Bill 
(the only name it deserves),’’ remarked in the House of Commons 
that he ‘‘ wanted a frank recognition of the principle that we are 
not to deny to publicans, as a class, the benefits of equal treat- 
ment because we think their trade is at so many points in contact 
with, and even sometimes productive of, great public mischief.” 
We need not, however, think to settle a question like this by 
reference to what Radical men of feeling said about it, in 
times gone by, when the moralists were not under the obliga- 
tion to snatch the portfolios of office from wicked Tories. 
If Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues were to be held to the 
principles they avowed before high Heaven once, the great heart 
of the people would never again throb to the moralists’ eloquence 
from the Treasury Bench. We must look at the question as it 
stands, as if it had never before been answered as we answer it 
now by the politicians to whom we are opposed. It seems to us 
very simple. Drink may be bad; but, if it is bad, the origin of 
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the evil lies with the People, not with the publicans. No man 
would be a publican if the People wished him not to be. The 
max who is a publican does not deserve reproach from the People. 
On the contrary, he deserves gratitude. He ministers to the People 
in two ways. There is the Vox Populi, and there is the Vox Dei. 
He supplies this one with stimulant ; he provides the other with a 
sophistry. He ministers to the voice’s passion and hypocrisy at 
once. The honour which regulates the relationships of thieves 
seems to have no analogy among the sectaries who call them- 
selves leaders of ‘‘ the People’’; otherwise this merry month of 
May would not have been disturbed by a division on Mr. Ritchie’s 
proposal. Mr. Caine’s amendment was rejected by a majority of 
78. The coming demonstration in Hyde Park is not likely to make 
either Parliament or the country change its mind. 

The May-Day Demonstration and the question whether publicans 
should be compensated for stoppage of their trade have incident- 
ally had one good result. They have made us forget Ireland for 
a time. Of course, there has been a good deal of feasting and 
eloquence in celebration both of the flowing tide and of the tide 
which does not believe that it has ebbed. It seems to us that both 
sides have been sparring with the wind. - It was a very fictitious 
enthusiasm which Mr. Asquith, at Cambridge, formulated into a 
demand for ‘‘Home Rule all round.” Outside the walls of an 
Irish Nationalist meeting inflamed by potheen, who in this Kingdom 
wants Home Rule? What sign have we that any part of England 
wants Home Rule? We have none whatsoever. Wales, perhaps, 
if it had strength to reflect, might want a Parliament of its own; 
but, unhappily, the gallant little Principality has not yet suffi- 
ciently recovered from the shebeening effects of Sunday-closing 
to think of anything beyond the tithes, out of which it wants to 
cheat the Church. The ‘‘ Young Liberals,” however, are not more 
needlessly energetic than their opponents. Ata banquet in honour 
of Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, at the close of some fine 
rhetoric, observed that, 

Determined to be pleased, a servile band 
Grow more convinced the less they understand. 
This is true; butit is such an obvious truism that it did not need to 
be driven home. Lord Derby, who at the same banquet ‘‘commented 
on the growing reluctance of the Gladstonians to make the Irish 
Question the subject of their attack on the Government,” showed a 
perception sharper than that of Mr. Chamberlain. If we needed to 
prove this we should adduce the remark of Mr. Dillon, which has 
been echoed by other Nationalists, that Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase 
Bill is opposed because it deprives Ireland of a grievance ; but there 
is at present no need to prove it. Notwithstanding the arguments 
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of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, for whom we have great respect, it is 
clear that the Conservative policy of firm rule and remedial measures 
is so successful that, for the present at least, the Irish Question is 
settled. The Church of Scotland is the only other topic of the 
month about which the Opposition have shown any hope. Dr. 
Cameron moved that the Church should be disestablished and dis- 
endowed. Mr. Gladstone supported him. The motion was lost by 
a majority of 38. The Liberationists are quite entitled to call that 
@ narrow escape; but they are welcome to their congratulations. 
It will take a great many debates and divisions to overthrow the 
Kirk. It is from members of the Kirk that Mr. Gladstone receives 
the majority of his votes in Scotland, and it has been proved by 
census that the Kirk embraces the majority of Scotsmen. The 
Kirk will never be disestablished by a Conservative Ministry. 
A Ministry headed by Mr. Gladstone will think twice before they 
propose to disestablish it; for if there is anything certain in this 
world it is that, instead of joining any of the Voluntary Churches, 
the great majority of the evicted Erastians would join the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland, which, while it is classed among the 
Dissenting bodies, is with practical unanimity Conservative. 


Foreign affairs are in what the daily journalists call “a state of 
fx.” It has been semi-officially denied that the Government of 
Germany inclines towards an alliance with Russia, and in a mes- 
sage to a committee of the Reichstag General von Caprivi says 
that the only thing he has to tell is that the Fatherland strongly 
adheres to the Triple Alliance. It is probable that this is literally 
true; but the facts remain that the German Emperor is to have a 
meeting with the Czar at Krasnoe-Selo in June, and that the Czar 
has declared that in the event of a war between France and Ger- 
many he will ‘‘ neither attack Germany nor enter into an alliance 
with France.” There is nothing astonishing in this new posture 
of international affairs. In the kaleidoscope of the world few 
things change so suddenly as the relationships of the nations in 
Europe. A quarrel about Africa between England and Germany, 
which Mr. Stanley has been doing his utmost to bring about, would 
dissolve the Triple Alliance within a week; an intrigue between 
Germany and France to oust us from Egypt, which, while very 
improbable, is still possible, would have the same effect, for, 
whilst we are not formally in the Triple Alliance, and Austria 
has no formal concern in Egypt, both Austria and England 
have practically identical interests in the East. At the same 
time, it must be borne in mind that European States do not 
nowadays go to war on slight provocations. The armies of 
the Great Powers have become so tremendous that, apart from a 
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direct quarrel between any two of them, it 1s year by year be- 
coming more difficult to conceive of a cause of war. In the kid- 
napping of the Battenberg King of Bulgaria, Germany, England, 
and Austria were presented with an incident that in the middle of 
this century would have been a challenge to duel till the death ; 
but, while neither England nor Austria stirred a finger, Germany 
positively approved the outrage. Thus, even if the Government 
of Bulgaria sustains its charge that, through Major Panitza and 
his fourteen companions, Russia has been engaged in an intrigue 
against its new King, we shall not expect soon to see the beginning 
of the thirty-years’ war prophesied by Count von Moltke. The 
huge armaments of the Great Powers will not, we imagine, clash 
with one another over the “ infant nationalities” of the Balkans. 
Europe is so much weighted with the sense of civilization and of 
‘“‘ world-pain ” that its nations will need some difference more mo- 
mentous than can be found in the Balkans before the battle of Arma- 
geddon begins. The news from Bulgaria is less alarming than that 
which comes from Canada. The French Canadians, it is said, have 
refused to take part in a review arranged in honour of the Duke of 
Connaught. This will not lead to any dire episode immediately ; 
but it is only too positive proof of the contention, set forth by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith in the pages of the National Review, that even 
in Canada, reputedly the most loyal of our dependencies, the 
mixture of races is an insuperable obstacle in the way to Imperial 
Federation. The thought, however, has a consolatory moral. If 


we cannot federate our Empire abroad, why should we attenuate 
our Empire at home ? 


May 28th. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approva? 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published.in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Why is Scotland Radical ? 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is generally supposed that Scotland is a stronghold of Radi- 
calism, and looking at the nature of the present Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of North Britain, one might not unnaturally be inclined to 
accept this current belief as well founded. Those who ask for the 
reasons for this position of affairs might, however, be appropriately an- 
swered, in Scotch fashion, by another question, namely, ‘“‘Is Scotland 
Radical?” To this the correct answer would be that the Radicalism 
of Scotland is not skin deep. It rests on a number of assumptions, 
which, whatever foundation they-may have had in the past, have no 
real bearing on the merits of the political issue now pressing for 
solution. 

Hero worship of the Grand Old Man is still a powerful factor in 
Scotch politics ; but it is a worship of Mr. Gladstone’s later for the sake 
of his earlier self. The more intelligent Scotch Gladstonians have, as 
a rule, no faith in the recent wonderful developments of the Irish policy 
of the People’s William. They admit to themselves that his Home Rule 
and Land Purchase Bills were impracticable and absurd ; but they hold 
vaguely that something must be done in Ireland, and they cherish the 
belief that their popular hero is the only British statesman of modern 
time who has the power to accomplish feats which Mr. Gladstone 
himself admits "pass the wit of man. It is a mistake to suppose that 
even the Scotch Gladstonians have, generally, finally accepted Sepa- 
ratist doctrines. The utmost that can be truthfully predicted of a large 
number of them is that, under the influence of the Gladstonian fetish, 
they have provisionally persuaded themselves to take up an attitude 
which their better intelligence condemns, in the vain hope that the 
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Grand Old Man has some miraculous scheme up his sleeve, which he 
will produce in due time. 

The existence of this state of mind is not frankly admitted in public ; 
but anyone who has the opportunity of quiet and unostentatious gather- 
ing up of public opinion throughout Scotland will have little difficulty in 
ascertaining that this diagnosis of the attitude of the more cautious and 
intelligent Scotch Gladstonians is substantially correct. 

Scotchmen are much given to reasoning out matters for them- 
selves, though their strong natural Conservatism, or, as they themselves 
call it, dowrness, hinders them from making sudden changes. It does 
not, however, consist with reason to suppose that the majority of thé 
people of Scotland will cling persistently to Separatist political doctrines 
which their better intelligence condemns. There is, therefore, good 
reason to hope that Scotland will yet confirm the verdict of the English 
constituencies on the Irish Question. 

Apart from the Irish Question, it is true that a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of North Britain have a strong prejudice in favour of 
Radicalism, and an equally strong antipathy against Conservatism, or 
Toryism, as they prefer to call it. The Radicalism which is beloved 
in Scotland is the Radicalism of a bygone day, which has already, for 
good or for evil, worked itself out on the stage of history. With the 
new Radicalism and its secularizing and anarchical tendencies, the 
people of Scotland have no sympathy. They, asa rule, believe ardently, 
it may be in some cases superstitiously, in the necessity for the national 
maintenance of religion, though the animosities of sects sometimes tend 
to obscure the issue. As a matter of fact, there is in Scotland what 
may fairly be described as a constitutional inability to understand the 
modern Radical doctrines of plunder; though it must be admitted that 
many Scotch electors, notwithstanding their traditional reputation for 
shrewdness, are readily taken in by the flashy rhetoric of interested 
demagogues who promise that by legislative enactment the pint-pot 
shall be made to hold a quart. To those who perceive the significance 
of the under-currents of Scotch politics, it is evident that large defections 
from the ranks of the followers of the new Radicalism cannot be long 
delayed. This is a fact of the highest significance to all who are 
interested in the propagation of sound political views in North Britain. 

The exponents of enlightened and progressive Conservatism have, it 
must be admitted, heavy odds to face in many parts of Scotland. The 
ordinary Scotch Gladstonian’s idea of Conservatism is a miserable cari- 
cature. The Tory, he says, is the advocate of the interests of the 
privileged classes as opposed to the extension of popular liberty, the 
friend of lairds and capitalists, and the foe of the poor man who has to 
work for his living. Nothing could be further from the truth, as can be 
abundantly demonstrated from the past history and present policy of the 
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Conservative party ; but it is this topsy-turvey conception of Conservative 
policy that wins Scotch elections for Revolutionary Radicals. The 
Tories, it is implicitly believed, have been guilty of all the social 
enormities which the exuberant declamation of unscrupulous Radical 
orators can lay to their charge, while the Liberal Unionists are much 
the same, only worse, as they are simply Tories in disguise. 

If this brief analysis of political tendencies in Scotland be correct, 
there should be little need to emphasize the necessity for making 
strenuous efforts to uproot the mischievous, widespread political miscon- 
ceptions which do so much harm. In making this assertion I do not 
wish to insinuate the slightest reflection on any existing organization. 
I am fully persuaded that in this respect there has been in the past at 
times a probably not unnatural tendency to censure without due cause 
men who were doing their duty energetically and enthusiastically, simply 
because they failed to work miracles. It is matter for sincere thank- 
fulness that the various organizations in connection with the Con- 
servative party in Scotland are upon the whole making wonderful 
progress ; but the hopefulness of the ultimate property should be a 
powerful motive for entering upon a more vigorous propaganda. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 
Adelpni, Aberdeen, JAMES BALLANTYNE. 
May 1890. 


Home Rule and India. 


To tae Epritors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I observe that in neither of the articles on this subject, which 
have appeared in the National Review, is a certain question—which yet 
is involved in any possible solution of this matter—fairly stated and 
plainly answered. The question, put nakedly, is this: Why do the 
English hold, and propose to hold, India? Is it primarily for the sake 
of the natives, or is it primarily for the sake of our own honour and 
our own interests ? 

The question is a brutal one ; to some minds there will be a suspicion 
of moral indecency about it, still, there is so much necessary brutality 
in politics, and so much unnecessary immoral indecency in that, and 
other matters, nowadays, that it remains permissible. Now, if the 
answer is that we hold India primarily for the sake of her native 
inhabitants, then all we have to do is to decide what is best for them, 
and to act upon our decision ; or—which would be more in accordance 
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with modern ideas—to leave them to decide what is best for themselves, 
and ‘to stew in their own juice,” in consequence. 

If, however, we are of opinion that our ancestors—though on the 
whole ruling justly and generously—did, as a matter of fact, conquer 
the peninsula for their own sakes ; and that we, though meaning to rule 
generously, hold, and will try at a fearful cost to hold even against 
Russia, India, for our own sakes (and for what other people should 
English blood be poured out like water ?), then, before generosity, and 
before even justice, comes the consideration of expediency. 

The majority of Englishmen who know India, and the majority of 
natives, who can give an opinion on the subject, and are not Baboos (I 
use this term in no intentional discourtesy to fellow subjects, but 
because I believe no other would express my meaning), do tell us that 
there are races, comparatively small in numbers, but strong in pride 
and courage, who would be swamped by universal suffrage, who will 
never shine in the schools, or learn the arts of democracy, but who do 
make soldiers and would, if the Queen’s authority were withdrawn 
and that of no other European Power substituted, make themselves the 
masters of the country. Granting this, these races, and not a majority 
of sheep-like peasants, timid traders, effete nobles, and cowardly, 
though clever, students, are the men to conciliate ; they are the men who 
will fight shoulder to shoulder with us against the Slav, and who will 
yet submit to the rule of a race greater than themselves in what they 
most respect. 

As for the others; since they cannot do without us, and we can do 
without them, let us give them personal liberty, intellectual advantages, 
and material prosperity ; but let us, for our own own sakes, perhaps also 
for theirs, refuse them responsibility and power. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Hersert Hares. 


Music Hall Land. 


To rae Eprrors or tHE “ NationaL ReEvIEw.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


The English music halls are original inventions, not imitations 
as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald suggests. The first music hall was the tap- 
room of the ‘‘ Grapes” public-house, in Suffolk Street, Borough. The 
proprietor of that public-house, as was customary half a century ago, 
held what was called “a sing-song” every Saturday night, on which 
occasions his customers took it in turns to sing songs for the amusement 
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of each other, while they quaffed the foaming tankard. The proprietor 
was bold enough to invest in a pianoforte, and paid a few shillings to 
& musician to accompany, in a rough sort of way, any song which a 
customer might wish to sing. This occurred when John Hullah was 
awakening a taste for music in England. The novelty of the pianoforte 
attracted customers, and the room was enlarged to accommodate them ; 
at the same time, as the thing became more organized, a regular 
‘‘chairman” was appointed. Previously, any chance customer sat in 
‘‘ the chair,” and did his best ‘‘to keep up the harmony.” The next 
advance was holding the “ sing-song”’ every evening, so that happiness 
and beer-consumption might increase pari passu. It soon became neces- 
sary to enlarge the room still further, and an adjoining plot of ground 
being secured, a room about 35 ft. long and 30 ft. broad was built, 
having the seats arranged like the pews in a church, each with a 
narrow ledge in front of the seated customers, on which were pots and 
glasses, instead of prayer-books. Two narrow gang-ways were provided 
between the seats at the walls and the central seats, up and down which 
the waiters passed with the refreshments demanded by the audience. 
Such was the first music hall, the long celebrated ‘‘ Grapes” public- 
house. In those early times it was not even called a music hall, but 
was simply designated ‘“‘ The Grapes.” It was afterwards called 
the ‘*‘ Winchester Hall.” 

The success which attended the enterprize of the proprietor of “‘ the 
Grapes” stimulated the ‘‘ Canterbury ” public-house, in the Westminster 
Road, to a like proceeding; and for a long time these two public-houses 
enjoyed a monopoly, or rather shared between them the monopoly of 
this kind of entertainment. The rivalry tended to improve the class of 
songs, and led to the engagement of fairly good singers, and efforts to 
render operatic selections. 

“The Oxford,” ‘‘ Westons,” ‘‘ The South London,” &c., belong toa 
later period of history; but they are all based on the idea first started 
by the proprietor of ‘“‘ The Grapes,” and so successfully developed by that 
publican and his rival at the ‘ Canterbury.” ‘The © Alhambra,” 


“« Aquarium,” “‘ Pavilion,” &c., are still further developments, from the 
same germ. 


The gifted publican who conferred a new class of entertainment on 


his countrymen, retired from business, and was residing recently near 
Peckham Rye. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Freperic Pincort. 
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Notes about Ireland, 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ Nationan Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

Whether either weary or disgusted with the constant vollemni to 
Trish matters that for so many years has occupied the attention of the 
British public, Englishmen must nevertheless struggle with the Irish 
question until it be fully and finally settled. Just now, the most im- 
portant subject before the public is the Irish Land Purchase Bill. The 
efforts that are being made by Mr. Balfour to restore peace to Ireland 
are entitled to every encouragement possible, for although in the Land 
Purchase Bill which he has introduced into Parliament there are 
several matters which, in justice to Irish landlords and loyalists will, 
undoubtedly, require amendment in committee, Mr. Balfour's efforts 
are honest and patriotic efforts to remove from the tenants in Ireland 
the chief cause of their discontent. 

But attempts are being made to frustrate Mr. Balfour's. patriotic 
design, and what must strike thoughtful men as being one of the most 
unfortunate consequences of the ‘ baneful alliance” that has been 
made by the Gladstonians with the Parnellites is that a constitutional 
party (if Mr. Gladstone’s party may any longer be considered as such) 
should for selfish and ambitious reasons oppose a measure calculated 
to be of immense benefit to large numbers of Her Majesty's subjects. 

That the Parnellites should oppose the Land Purchase Bill, or, 
indeed, any Bill that would tend to promote the peace of Ireland and 
permit people to attend to their own affairs unmolested, is only what 
one would expect since, as Mr. Balfour so effectively explained to the 
House of Commons, were the Irish Land Question finally settled, the 
leaders of the Irish Party would find their occupation gone, and no 
longer be able to live by agitation. Contributions would. cease to flow 
from the pockets of Irish tenants into Parnellite purses. 

That Mr. Balfour should dare to accuse the Parnellite members of 
Parliament of being influenced by selfish motives when obstructing the 
passing of his Bill has made the obstructionists very indignant, and in 
The Contemporary Review for May, in an article, ‘‘ The Land Purchase 
Bill,” Mr. Justice M‘Carthy, M.P., has rather foolishly asked :— 

‘¢ Will he [Mr. Balfour] give us the names of the Irish members— 
of any Irish members—who have gained in the vulgar and pecuniary 
sense by their connection with the Irish national cause ?”’ 

The public are by this time quite familiar with the history of the hats 
that have been so frequently sent round, and, according to the reports 
published from time to time. in the Parnellite journals, such as The 
Freeman's Journal and United Ireland, liberally filled with cash for 
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the Parnellite leaders, Messrs. Parnell, Healy, Harrington, Dr. Kenny, 
and others. The testimonials these leaders have received have not 
been in the form of illuminated addresses to be framed and hung 
up in their ancestral halls, but have consisted of cash-—“ vulgar ” 
cash. 

Whether the proposed Land Purchase Bill will confer any pecuniary 
benefit on landlords in Ireland is very uncertain ; indeed, the proba- 
bility is that in some cases their incomes will be very considerably 
reduced. It may, however, be taken for granted that Irish landlords 
are prepared to patriotically make sacrifices for the good of the United 
Kingdom. But the Parnellites’ opposition to, or, rather, their attempt 
to rouse the tenants against, the measure is based on the ground that 
the tenants will be robbed for the benefit of the landlords. That is the 
idea that the agitators are striving to instil into the minds of Irish 
tenants. Take, for example, Mr. W. O. Brien’s words at Mitchels- 
town, County Cork, on last April 20th, when he said : 

‘‘ For the last four years the Government has been simply a brazen 
conspiracy by a Government of landlords to cry up the price of land, 
and strike down everybody who could stand in the way of the landlords 
walking off with millions of the tenants’ property and of the nation’s 
taxes in their pockets....If Mr. Balfour passes his iniquitous 
measure for bribing the bankrupt landlords, all I can say is, so much 
the worse for the landlords, and so much the worse for the Govern- 
ment that will attempt to force the scheme of landlord bribery upon the 
country against the conscience and against the will of an impregnable, 
united Irish nation.’ * 

Surely Mr. O’Brien is a little too hasty when stating that ‘“ the con™ 
science” and ‘the will” of the “Irish nation” are opposed to Mr. 
Balfour’s Land Purchase Bill, although it may be that there are objec- 
tions to some of the details. Mr. O’Brien should speak for the Parnellite 
League alone. Should it, however, be the case that the tenants dis- 
approve of the Bill they need not avail themselves of it. There is not 
any compulsion. But how are the following facts connected with the 
existing system of land purchase in Ireland to be explained, or how can 
they be reconciled with the Parnellites’ statements alleging that there 
is animosity shown towards that system by Irish tenants? What are 
the facts connected with Lord Ashbourne’s Act ? 

The return for April (1890) by the Land Purchase Court shows that 
loans amounting to £163,073 had been sanctioned, and that sums 
amounting to £150,296 had been issued ; and, further, that ‘‘ there had 


been in all 12,645 cases completed, and sums amounting to £5,278,768 
paid.”’t 


* Tnited Irelani, April 26th, 1890. 
+ See daily papers, May 6th and 7th, 1890. 
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Such have been the results despite the opposition by the Parnellite 
agitators, and they are sufficiently gratifying to encourage the Unionist 
Government to persevere in its policy of conciliation towards Ireland 
while, at the same time, the Executive should continue to make a just 
and firm use of the powers entrusted to it for the suppression of intimi- © 
dation and disorder in Ireland, and the restoration of the people’s 
liberty to act for themselves in all private concerns free from tyrannical 
interference by the Parnellite League. 

One of the difficulties that arise whenever attempts are made to legis- 
late for Ireland is the impossibility of protecting the people from wilfu} 
misrepresentations by the men who claim to be the Irish leaders, and by 
the Press under their control. In a leading article, under the heading 
‘‘The Ground Game,” by which term is meant the tenants on an 
estate, United Ireland of May 8rd has mischievously attempted to stir up 
the evil passions of the farmers by falsely asserting : 

‘It is proposed that John Bull should purchase the ground game on 
certain Irish estates for a sum of thirty-three millions. . . . The views 
of the ground game, of course, don’t count in the matter. Who dreams 
of consulting them? They are sold with their holdings as negroes were 
sold with the cotton plantations in the days of slavery in South America, 
as the black cock, as grouse, and deer are sold with a Scotch moor. 
They are to be exterminated or preserved as suits the interest or whim 
of their purchaser.” 

The above must have been written either in ignorance of what Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill is intended to effect, or with the wilful intention of 
deceiving the tenants in Ireland. Making such false statements is 
simply putting mischievous ideas into the minds of the people, and thus 
aggravating them against the Government. It is also the intention of 
the meddlesome and unscrupulous advisers of the tenants to try and 
teach the tenants in Ireland (who, to their credit, have, when relieved 
from evil pressure by agitators, shown every disposition to be honest) 
that they would be justified in repudiating any bargains they may make 
for the purchase of their holdings, for the article thus concludes : 

‘“‘ Suppose the tenants yield to the combined compulsion of coercion 
and eviction, does anyone contend they are bound by any moral obliga- 
tion to the extortionate terms forced upon them? Repudiation under 
such circumstances is a matter merely of expediency. It may 
become even a matter of necessity. Wholesale eviction, conducted 
directly by the State, is Mr. Balfour’s statesmanlike solution of the 
Trish Land Question.’’* 

That is another decided attempt at misrepresentation. Mr. Parnell’s 
satellites are as ready to mislead Irish tenants as Mr. Parnell swore he 


* United Ireland, May 3rd, 1890. 
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had been himself to mislead the British House of Commons...» Mr. 
Balfour's solution of the Irish Land Question is to gradually secure the 
tenants in their farms. But that is the last plan that:would suit the 
Parnellites unless the accomplishment of it was left to an Irish’ Parlia_ 
ment, in which case there would be no hope of any just settlement between 
landlords and tenants being made. i bos 
It does not suit the ulterior schemes of the Parnellites for tenants in 
Ireland to become, at present, the-owners, by purchase, of their farms. 
Such owners would be beyond the reach of agitators, whose: powers to 
bleed them would be at an end; neither could they then be influenced 
to clamour for Home Rule. The tenanis would be quite contented when 
ruling their own homes, whence they would keep agitators at a:distance. 
But Mr. Parnell’s outcry against Mr. Balfour’s Bill is not sincere. 
His party (with the exception of a few members who are opposed to any 
ownership in land) have for years been advocating the formation of a 
peasant proprietary, and yet they will not assist the efforts that are 
being made to carry out that project, for when Mr. Goschen suggested 
+o incorporate in the Government Bill some of the proposals Mr. Parnell 
had made in a scheme which he partially explained, the Parnellite 
leader declined the offer, because, as United Ireland of May 8rd has 
declared, ‘‘ There is no reason why Mr. Parnell should help the Govern- 
ment out of their self-created dilemmas.” That is the principle, or, 
rather, the want of principle, by which the Parnellites are influenced. 
-A scheme is not, in their opinion, worth one rap if such scheme 
originated with the Unionist Government. However greatly such 
scheme might be modified to suit their views they will have none of it, 
although they had been quite ready to blindly swallow Mr. Gladstone's 
scheme a few years ago. The fact is, that Ireland must be beneficially 
legislated for in spite of the opposition of the Parnellite members, whose 
proposals may be listened to, as might be those of cunning persons who 
are not of quite sound mind, but whose vagaries cannot be yielded to 
lest evil ensue. 
Did the Parnellites sincerely and earnestly desire the settlement of 
the Irish Land Question they would loyally co-operate with any Govern- 
-ment which undertook the task, and then their ideas and suggestions 
would be entitled to, and receive, the attention of the House of Com- 
‘mons and of the whole country. But even in that case,-it is to be feared 
that the past history of the. Parnellites would in a great: measure dis- 
credit ar proposals they might put forth. 
United Ireland of May 10th states :-— , 
‘* The representatives who command the confidence of the tenants, 
comprising four-fifths of the Parliamentary representatives of Ireland, 
by speech and vote strenuously opposed it (the Land Purchase Bill). 
This, to our mind, sufficiently disposes of the audacious pretext that the 
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Bill is intended for the benefit of the: tenants .of Ireland, who are’ ‘as 
shrewd to judge of their own: interest as-any class-im the community.”~ 
The opposition offered to Mr. Balfour's ‘scheme by the’ Parnellite 
members of Parliament affords no proof: that the tenants of Ireland will 
not gladly avail themselves.of every opportunity to purchase their hold- 
ings on the terms: proposed ; and should they do. so; thereason ‘will be 
because sucha course-is for their benefit... When the character of ‘the 
opposition by:the-Parnellites is considered, it must be remembered ‘that 
those men have aspirations which the establishment of a contented‘ and 
prosperous peasant -proprietary- in Ireland ‘would undoubtedly: defeat. 
Englishmen have every reason to doubt the simeerity of the-men who 
claim to be patriots: anxious for the’ welfare of Ireland, but who, in 

reality, are mercenary enemies of the United -Kingdom. fick he bata 
I am, Gentlemen, (biel 
Yours faithfully, - , 


Dublin,: May-1890. ‘Grerer ‘W.' Ruxtony ‘ 
Currency and the Case of Ireland. q 


To. tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘‘ Nationa Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 
Whereas many people have taken it upon cenntier to. give us 
reasons. of, and remedies for, the present state of affairs in Ireland’; 
aight I he allowed to say that I believe there is.one matter that-affects 
the Irish people, of which it seems to. me that most people know ‘very 
little ; and as I believe it is a - very important. matter,.and no one is- fit 
to settle Irish affairs, or can bring matters to. a-satisfactory conclasion 
without knowing something of the matter; I have desired to give- my 

views to the public on it. ‘ 
Ireland (like England) labours under one en cause. of. distress. 
Like ourselves, the people are mostly dealers in gold. It is rather a 
difficult matter to deal in gold and silver, unless you-can easily: tell tlre 
fineness of the metal that you are buying and selling. Our Government 
has made it very easy for us to deal-in gold, by assaying the metal, 
reducing it to a certain fineness.(viz. 22. carat.fine), and: then: dividing 
this metal into certain portions (most of them: into :portions: of }123}4 


grains),.and then stamping. these portions. .-It-is.very easy to buy ‘and 


to sell these portions of gold, after being so treated... You-have nothing 
to do but to count these portions over to. see what :you lave-.got. 


-Nearly all people in the United Kingdoms are. buyers :and’ sellers: of 


these lumps of metal. (These lumps are commonly called. -sovereigus?) 
People not only buy and sell these lumps of metal, but they borrow: and 


-lend them. They also make contracts to deliver certain amounts .of 


. 
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these lumps of metal, in consideration for certain matters, as for 
instance, a farmer will engage to deliver a certain number of these 
lumps of metal annually in consideration for the use of a certain portion 
of land off which he may reap its produce. So far all good, but sup- 
posing something happens, so that gold becomes either less in supply, 
or the demand for it becomes greater, and so it becomes dearer than it 
was. How do matters stand then? Suppose I have contracted to 
deliver £100 (nearly 30 ozs.) annually for the use of a farm, and suppose 
that it (the gold) has risen in value, say 30 per cent. In what position 
amIthen? In that case, £100 will be worth as much now as £180 
was when I contracted to pay so much gold annually. If I pay £100 
now, I am paying as great a value as £130 was, say twenty years ago, 
when I made the contract. That is rather a serious consideration for 
me. When gold is dear, that means that if I take any article to be 
exchanged for gold, I have to give more of that article for it in a 
general way than I have given of it before, in order to get the gold. 
Some articles may have risen in value as well as gold, as for instance 
ivory has risen in value even more than gold, so if I take ivory to 
exchange for gold, I will get more gold for it than I would have pre- 
viously got ; but take grain to compare with. With having the whole 
world both for producing and for marketing, the deficiency of one place 
has been made up by the abundance of another, so I consider that for 
the last twenty years it has kept of a nearly even value; yet through 
the dearness of gold, we have to give about 25 or 30 per cent. more 
grain for gold than we used to give for it twenty years since. Some 
may say the reason of that is ‘“‘ that grain is more abundant.” 

Kains-Jackson, in the Times (2nd mo. 11th), says, “‘ Nor, in fact, did 
the balance of supply over demand ever warrant prices declining as they 
did.” 

No, I believe it was not the over-supply of grain that caused the fall 
in prices, but the short supply in gold, caused by the great demand of 
Germany, the United States of America, &c. for their new gold standard 
which they have lately adopted. 

Again, suppose I borrowed £100, say 20 years ago, and I am called on 
now to pay it back again. Now 20 years ago, upon an average, £100 
would be of the value of about 40 qrs. of wheat, or say the produce of 
18 acres of land; but now £100 is on an average worth say 60 qrs., or 
say the produce of 20 acres. So in order to pay back the £100 I have 
to give the produce of 20 acres of land, instead of the produce of only 
18 acres. The same reasoning applies to the owners of encumbered 
estates ; to silver, tin, copper, lead, iron, and coal mines and their en- 
cumbrances, and the prices of their products. Now, as I said before, we 
assist people to buy and to sell gold, and also by means of currency 
laws we encourage them to do so. With this assistance and encourage- 
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ment, nearly all Europeans have become buyers and sellers of the metal, 
and the business is carried on to such a great extent that it is believed 
that nearly half the gold in Europe is used just in this manner; and I 
believe there are few, if any, countries in Europe now where they will 
give the same assistance and encouragement to sell silver as they give 
to selling gold. There is little if any silver coined now in Europe, ex- 
cepting tokens which circulate at a nominal value of about 25 or 30 per 
cent. above their intrinsic value, and in the United Kingdoms are legal 
tender only to the amount of 40s. As I have before said, ‘‘ Gold is 
dearer than it was,” and the Irish people, being very many of them 
either farmers or else encumbered landlords, and who have fixed amounts 
of gold to pay, now find themselves in difficulties. 

Those farmers who have got a reduction of rent to the extent of 30 
per cent. and who get the benefits of their improvements in their farms, 
I suppose will now not be so very badly off; but I would ask, “ If their 
landlord is encumbered, how is he situated after the reduction of rents ?’’. 
It will put him rather into a fix. 

Again, suppose the landlord is willing to sell, and the tenant willing 
to buy. If gold is 30 per cent. dearer than it was, the tenant will 
only be able to give now £100 for land that was once worth £130; 
and there is something very unsatisfactory in that, especially if the 
landlord is encumbered. That is where a great deal of the Irish 
mischief lies, and I consider the person who does not understand 
this matter is not fit to legislate for Ireland. 

Perhaps you may ask, ‘‘ What remedy have we for this state of 
affairs?” I say, ‘‘ Give the same assistance and encouragement to sell 
silver as you do to sell gold. That would cause a greater demand for 
silver, and reduce the demand for gold. While gold keeps its present 
value, you cannot find a satisfactory solution for the Irish question, or 
relief for British agricultural distress. 

If our Government would issue a proclamation saying at what price 
they would take Mexican dollars in payment for taxes, that would be 
a great step. If they did so, who would refuse taking these dollars in 
payment for debt at Government price. That measure would also tend 
to educate people in currency matters, on which now they are so 
ignorant. I would also recommend a new silver coin to be made 11 oz. 
in weight, and issued at 5s. each, and make them legal tender up to £20. 
And then they might issue notes for 2,4, 5,8, and 10 crowns. That 
would help a little. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. T. Repmayne. 


95, Deepdale Road, 
Preston. 
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Rabbit Pest in Australia. 


To tue Epirors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The numerous English and foreign competitors for the reward of 
£25,000 offered by the Government of New South Wales for some 
method “ for the effectual extermination of rabbits,” which, from their 
amazing increase, have now become a real peril to the Colony, have 
received, by the last mail from Australia, the following letter :— 

New South Wales, Department of Lands, 
Sydney, March 10, 1890. 

Srr,—Upon reference to the accompanying copy of the Final Report of the Royul 
Commission appoi:ted to inquire into and report upon the various: methods propcsed 
for checking or suppressing the Rabbit Pest in the Australian Colonie, you will note 
that the Commission has decided that no scheme has been propounded for the destruc- 
tion of Rabbits which complies with the terms of the Proclamation by the Government 
of New South Wa'es; and I have, therefore, the honour, by direction of the Secretary 
for Lands, to inform you that your proposal and claim to the reward of £25,000 
cannot be enter‘ained. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Wa. Hovsrton, 
Under Secretary. 

As no sane man could ever have supposed it possible that any one 
scheme could be devised for the immediate and total destruction of 
countless myriads of rabbits in a sparsely peopled country like 
Australia, and with a climate so peculiarly favourable for their rapid 
increase, the New South Wales Government ran no risk in offering the 
large reward which has tempted many hundreds of persons, all the world 
over, to join in the competition. 

Nothing short of a miracle—a direct interposition of Providence— 
could suddenly remove the plague of rabbits, equalling almost, in some 
parts of Australia and New Zealand, one of the plagues of Egypt. 

Do the Australians expect a second Moses to entreat the Lord on 
their behalf, as the first Moses did for the Egyptians in the plague of 
locusts ? 

‘* And the Lord turned a mighty strong west wind, which took away 
the locusts, and cast them into the Red Sea; there remained not one 
locust in all the coasts of Egypt.” 

The New South Wales Government may be fully justified in with- 
holding the promised reward of £25,000 for some method “ calculated 
to effectually exterminate rabbits’ from any one of the numerous com- 
petitors for the prize, but I venture to think that it would be but a 
graceful and generous acknowledgment of the many valuable suggestions 
obtained were a selection made of the more thoughtful and feasible 
schemes, those which in the Report of the Royal Commissioners are 
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admitted to evince ‘‘ much intelligence and practical knowledge,” and 
some honorarium given to each of their propounders. 

- Numerous schemes have been suggested, many, as the Commissioners 
say, ‘of a surprising character, and quite impracticable”; electricity, 
poisons, firing the country, inundations, natural enemies (including 
rats, wild-cats, weasels, stoats, skunks, snakes, Tasmanian tigers and 
Tasmanian devils, more objectionable as neighbours one would think 
than the rabbits), fencing, traps, indefinite, and combinations of all 
the above. 

The large introduction of pole-cats, stoats, ferrets, and weasels into 
the Australian colonies will, in the end, probably prove a remedy worse 
than the disease. It is said that children and lambs have already been 
attacked by them, and yet the demand for these ferocious little creaturcs 
is so great that gamekeepers in England are selling them for five and 
seven shillings each for exportation. It is a fact well known that 
the progeny of a single doe rabbit may, at the end of four years, 
number upwards of one million and a quarter. But a stoat will, it is 
said, breed three or four times a year, and bring forth twelve young 
ones at a litter, while weasels are equally prolific, and, therefore, these 
blood-thirsty little cut-throats may be expected to multiply nearly as 
fast as the rabbits. 

When the weasels and stoats have killed the rabbits, who will dare 
meddle with victorious ‘swarms of the most ferocious and daring little 
brutes in creation in secure possession of every vantage ground of scrub 
androck? The well-known Scotch naturalist, Thomas Edward, gives a 
grim description of a two hours’ fight he once had with a pole-cat one 
dark night in the vault of a ruined tower. He says :—‘ It was the most 
terrible encounter that I ever had with an animal of this class; 
my hands were very much bitten and scratched, and they Jong con- 
tinued inflamed and sore.” Writing of weasles he says :—‘‘ There seems 
to be some poison in their bites, for the part bitten soon becomes in- 
flamed, and the bite is long in healing. The whole of this group of 
animals are of the same bold, fearless, and impetuous disposition. They 
are also remarkably impertinent and aggressive, not hesitating to attack 
man himself, especially when they see him showing the slightest symp- 
toms of cowardice.” (Life of a Scotch Naturalist, by Samuel Smiles.) 

Many a strong man would as lief try conclusions with a tiger as 
await the onset of a company of weasles. 

Many objections may also be urged against the use of poisons—phos- 
phorized grain, &c.—apart from the cruelty of the practice. Sheep and 
other animals occasionally eat the poisoned food and die ; and it is said 
that the phosphorized grain, which is highly inflammable, has been 
the cause of several destructive bush fires in hot weather. 

Among the more original and feasible schemes, and those well worthy 
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of trial, as likely to reduce largely the swarming myriads of rabbits 
within a few years, may be mentioned Mr. Wynne’s plan for rabbit- 
proof fencing of all water over the whole area of a station infested with 
rabbits ; Mr. William Rodier’s method of allowing the bucks to escape 
after capture, and killing all the does so caught; and, I venture to 
believe, my own proposal, which seems to strike at the very root of the 
mischief, aiming as it does to check the extraordinary fecundity of the 
rabbits by means of ergotized food made attractive by the admixture of 
aromatic herbs. 

As the Australians have expended millions in fruitless efforts at rabbit 
extermination in the past, and as the general increase of information 
gained from the best considered schemes submitted by the competitors 
will save them probably many hundreds of thousands of pounds in the 
future, all generous-minded men will agree in thinking that were the 
New South Wales Government to divide even the whole of the pro- 
mised reward of £25,000 among the authors of the more promising 
plans for rabbit extermination, it would only be an act uniting justice 
with generosity. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Leyburn, Wensleydale, JoHN Henry Mercatre. 
Yorkshire. 


May 8, 1890. 
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